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present number are accompanied by cut patterns. Full in- 
Sormation concerning the patterns, prices, ete., will be found 
on page 934. 





A WORD FROM THE EDITOR. 


\ ITH this number of the Bazar our readers will re- 

ceive the most beautiful fashion-plate in colors 
we have sent out yet. The favor shown to our new 
department of cut tissue-paper patterns is so marked that 
we are happy to chronicle this step toward the accommoda- 
tion of readers and subscribers as exceptionally popular. 
Orders for these excellent patterns are coming by every 
mail from all parts of the country. We fill them as rap- 
idly as possible, and endeavor in every case to send pre- 
cisely what our friends want, without delay, and in the 
order in which the requests are received. We shall be 
glad to learn from those who use these patterns whether 
they like them, and to listen to any suggestions about 
them which women, either those making their own gowns 
or professional dressmakers, may be inclined to send us. 

The fashion supplement in colors, given away to all 
readers with this number of the Bazar, is so charming 
in every detail, so elegant, so conservative, and so distin- 
guished for simplicity and chic, that we are sure it will be 
everywhere admired, aud copied by many graceful and 
well-dressed women 


‘ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS.” 

A friendly word now about our department of “ An- 
swers to Correspondents.” This has always been a favor- 
ite part of the Bazar, and women have confidently turned 
to it for guidance in every perplexity about the making 
and renovating of gowns, new and old, about the furnish- 
ing of houses, table service, etiquette for various functions, 
und, in brief, whatever questions have risen which could 
not be at once settled in the family conclave. We intend 
hereafter to devote additional space to queries, and we 
suggest to our readers that as no letter can be answered 
in the number of the Bazar immediately following its 
receipt in the office, it will be well to send questions 
promptly and wait with a little patience for replies, which 
will be published at the earliest practicable moment. 


AN UNWISE STRUGGLE. 
TS demands of our civilization are so severe that al 
most all, except the very rich, are making an exertion 
to do that which in modern parlance is called keeping up 
with the procession—an exertion which really tasks the 
powers beyond the point of safety. 

Under the older forms of civilization there is a measure, 
if not of content, yet of acquiescence in the order of things, 
the greater number of people staying in much the same 
position as that in which they were born, and the undue 
strife to better the condition is less usual than it is with 
us. If a person there has an aptitude for art or letters or 
learning, there is generally a family connection behind him 
to push him along, or he has a certain income of his own 
to rely on, But here the occupation taken up, be it what 
it may, must provide the income; and the chances are 
that the work presently degenerates from an urt to a 
craft. Either way, it is pursped in desperation; the 
spider must spin or starve, and the worker must work till 
he falls by the way. In the older forms of life, moreover, 
there is very little false shame about money, its presence 
or absence; it is commonly known nearly what one has, 
and what one’s father and forebears had, and no one is 
ashamed to say that he cannot afford this or that, as too 
frequently the case is with ourselves 

if there were not so much ambition, then, with us to 
equal our neighbor, if we could accept the foreign way of 
appearing for what we are, where the curate’s wife does 
not pretend to keep her house in all the style of the vicar’s 
wife, nor the rector’s daughter to do everything that the 
earl’s daughter does, we should not stretch and strain the 
nerves and the powers of endurance as we do. But as it 
is, until some great change takes place in affairs we shall 
probably go on as we have been going, and many a cou- 
rageous struggler will go down in the effort. 

Yet it is unnecessary. If the worker would only pause 
and say, ‘‘Is this worth while? Is not the game too 
costly? Is not my life’s blood too dear a price to pay?” 
the answer would always be on the side of safety. A 
little less money, a little less luxury, a little less parade, a 
little less satisfaction of the senses and of the vanity, and 
life will be just as pleasant; a little more and there will be 
no life left at all, to be pleasant or otherwise. What if the 
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neighbor's house be the finer, his grounds the better kept, 
there are more desirable things than a fine house or than 
well-kept grounds, and one of them is any ground at 
all except the six feet that belong to every one at last. 
There is not a wife or a daughter living, whose wish is 
worth considering, who would not rather have the husband 
and father come home and enjoy his days, and be spared 
to them, than to have him make his million only to lay it 
down directly, unable to hold the burden. All those that 
love us prefer that we shall have less measure of wealth, 
splendor, fame, or whatever it is to which we aspire, and 
retain our greater measure of health, and the happiness 
that belongs*to health, our faculties, and the powers that 
make home happy wherever it is. 

Nor is it altogether as if we lived for this life alone. 
In this unwise struggle much perishes that would be 
wealth in that other life to which we are all going. Fine 
sensibilities, emotions, thoughts, ideals, disappear in the 
struggle; all unawares the nature is coarsened, the soul is 
impoverished; we are so absorbed that nothing is of con- 
sequence save as it tends to the sordid ends we have in 
view; and when all is said, that view, in relation to the 
larger ends, is poor and small and insignificant. It is not 
that one needs to be content with too little, to be sluggish 
or slavish or inept, but that each one of us shall be so 
well acquainted with our peculiar constitution, with our 
nature and powers, that when we see the one is becoming 
hardened and the other strained and tired, we shall take 
the hint given, and ease off from the too great. effort, 
satisfied that better than all sumptuousness is the dinner 
of herbs and love and contentment therewith. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
ON THE DIFFICULTY OF BEING CONSISTENT. 


j HEN I once asked a Buddhist monk, who had been 

speaking strongly against the use of animal food, 
whether he ever ate it himself, he explained to me precise- 
ly what his religion required in that matter. ‘‘I must 
not have any animal killed that I may eat it,” he said; 
*‘ yet if it is served at the table in any house where I am 
staying, and it is not ekg expressly for me, but in the 
ordinary course of things, then I may eat of it, because 
then I am not agers | responsible for the death of the 
animal.” This certainly struck me as being a rather 
fine-drawn distinction, but it helped me more than any- 
thing else to understand the action of women about the 
use of birds’ feathers on their hats. Women are undoubt- 
edly humaner than men, on the whole. They shudder 
when a coachman or a teamster beajs his horses. Most 
of them have seen or heard the accounts of the inju 
done to the whole race of birds by killing them for mil. 
linery purposes. They know that there are hardly any 
birds, except domestic poultry and ostriches—these latter 
being now domesticated for the purpose—from whom the 
necessary feathers can be obtained without killing the 
bird itself, and this often in peculiarly cruel ways. There 
have been innumerable essays, ms, and public meet- 
ings on the subject; yet the result of it all is that you are 
told, both in Europe and America, that birds’ plumage 
has never been more widely used for millinery purposes 
than during the present year. Talk with those who wear 
this ornament and you will rarely find them defending it 
in the abstract, but each one says, like the Buddhist 
priest, ‘‘ The birds are not killed for me personally; they 
would be killed at any rate.” In other words, unless the par- 
ticular bird each woman wears has been killed for her par- 
ticular use, and with an arrow labelled with her especial 
name, there is no pores § Collective responsibility, 
it seems, does not count at all. This is certainly a curi- 
ous inconsistency on the part of the most sympathetic 
portion of the human race. It is really hard to imagine 
a more singular figure than that of a woman with a hat 
full of feathers at a lecture on vivisection. 

We see the same odd mixture of feelings in regard to 
war, and this among men and women alike. The very 
persons who join peace societies and attend conventions 
to promote arbitration are ready, at the first burst of in- 
diguation against Turkey or Spain, to demand that war- 
like expeditions shall be sent out, soldiers and sailors 
recruited, battle-ships with all the latest improvements 
ordered to the scene of action. Given a moral provoca- 
tion, they demand not peace, but a sword. The same 
curious trait shows itself in the multiplication of societies 
to search out the details of all conceivable wars in which 
this country has been engaged, and to present all their 
harrowing details to impress the mind of youth. For 
sdnie time after the civil war all this kind of zeal was 
concentrated on that; and the same teachers who would 
punish their own boys for fighting would oblige them to 
commit to memory long tables with the precise number 
of killed and wounded in every battle along the Potomac. 
Now that the civil war is falling back into ancient his- 
tory, a similar zeal is being aroused for the details of all 
the others; there are Sons of the American Revolution, 
Daughters of the same, a Society of the War of 1812, a 
Society of Colonial Wars, and—lest something be omiited 
—a Society of American Wars in general. Whenever 
there is an election of officers of such societies we see on 
the list not merely the names of clergymen, but of pious 
laymen, who have at other times attended meetings to 
promote international arbitration, and thereby to cut off 
all future wars. Can there be any better means of secur- 
ing a supply of such events than to bring up children to 
gloat over the details of every t war? Dime novels 
are nothing, the legends of Buffalo Bill are a trivial influ- 
ence, com with this effort beside the domestic hearth 
to lead a boy to boast of every scalp his deluded ances- 
tor ever took from the head of an Indian in colonial days. 
If war be really what the arbitration congresses say it 
is, the less we dwell upon it, for the sake of the coming 
race, the better. We can excuse our ancestors for shoot- 
ing Indians as we can excuse them for hanging witches; 
but it is better not to attempt the construction of a patri- 
otic order based on either performance. If we do, we 
may see the result described by Heine in the school he at- 
tended in Germany, kept by one Schramm, who had writ. 
ten a treatise on Universal Peace, and whose pupils 
pummelled each other at recess-time with especial vigor. 
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It will be at the risk, perhaps, of being misunderstood 
if I add that there is an element of inconsistency even in 
the Women’s Clubs, which are vow being so widely ex- 
tended, and are doubtless doing, on the whole, so much 
valuable work. They originated, no doubt, in the mo- 
nopoly by men of all the features which make club life 
so absorbing to many that we see men described in the 
newspapers as ‘‘ club-men,” as if it were a recognized pro- 
fession. Women have envied the variety offered by club 
life, its opportunities of meeting, its conveniences, its libra- 
ries, its entertainments; and they have transferred many of 
these to women’s clubs, after purifying and improving 
them by the transfer. Now that they have succeeded be- 
yond all question, it is time to ask whether these institu- 
tions do not bring with them some of the very evils of 
which complaint was made when clubs were monopolized 
by men—evils of which the separation of the sexes is the 
head and front. 

To one who believes as I do, that the equal co-oper- 
ation of the sexes, so far as their natures and functions 
permit, is the goal of modern socicty, that in schools, 
colleges, professions, courts, churches, voting-places, and 
homes, the mutual influence of men and women is essen- 
tial, there is a distrust of all that separates them. I have 
never belonged to a club or society of men which I did nog 
think would be improved by admitiing women as mem- 
bers; nor have I ever addressed a society of women on! 
without feeling that the presence of men would be an ad- 
dition. Therefore, while cordially approving of women’s 
clubs, it is only as means to an end; and if there are any 
who regard them as being in themselves an end, this seems 
to me an evil to be corrected. 

It is perhaps because England has been confessedly 
the leader and pioneer in club life that one finds in Lon- 
don, side by side with such palaces as the Atheneum and 
Reform Club, institutions less palatial, where the sexes 
associate on equal terms, as they do in the Appalachian 
Mountain Club in Boston, or in the Nineteenth Century 
Club, or Drawing-Room Club, or Authors’ Guild, in New 
York, this being done in the English clubs with much 
miore ample provision. It appears from that indispen- 
sable London guide-book Who's Who for 1897 that there 
are in that city nine ladies’ clubs, as such, of sufficient 
importance to be catalogued ; and also six to which both 
sexes may belong. Each of these latter has a club-house 
of its own, and the annual payment ranges from ten 
shillings up to five guineas. In the present state of civi} 
ization it is found as easy to conduct such an institution 
with propriety as to conduct an evening party; and it 
seems as if this country, which has so surpassed Europe 
in the freedom safely accorded to women, should also 

“afford to them the privilege of joint membership in clubs. 
Tuomas Wentworts HicGrnson. 


PATRICIAN~ PESSIMISM, 


T is idle to suppose that the judge does not play as im- 

portant a part in life as the creator. We must have the 

critic as well as the creator, else the balance, the perfect 
poise, the right proportions, are never attained. 

And yet, while recognizing the necessity of criticism, of 
judgment, and of censorship, one cannot but bemoan at 
times the spirit so often prevailing in that criticism which 
is inspired by great accomplishments. 

For, pan en f evough, this criticism is always and in- 
stantly arow by the spectacle of success in any form. 
And stranger still, it is aroused not among rival workers 
who are peers, but among the idle lookers-on, the patri- 
cians, as it were, who never work, but who, like the Roman 
Emperors sitting ensconced above the struggles of the 
arena, hold up or down the potent thumb, as the mood of 
the moment suggests. 

These are the people who shrug a man’s reputation into 
oblivion; who seldom believe in the real greatness of any 
motive or work, who possibly never see it. They laugh 
at failure, being clever in detectingt he awkward and the 
unfinished. But how many of them who deride the floun- 
dering poet have veen uble to perceive the ideal which he 
tried to grasp when, missing it, he fell before them? 

It is their very cleverness, their refinement of taste, their 
skill in technicalities, which make them so powerful, so 
dangerous often, and so menacing to progress, until some 
new idea becomes too strong for them, and they go down 
before it. 

They are able to detect at once the weakness of an au- 
thor, the mannerisms of a speaker. They remembered to 
tell you nothing of Rudyard Kipling at first except that 
he had a trick of saying, ‘‘ but that is another story.” as 
though that was all he was able to say. And when Tril- 
by appeared they gazed at you in your enthusiasm and 
said: ‘‘ Yes! But you know we do not believe in person- 
ality in art. Shakespeare did not have it.” 

And now, when a great arctic traveller comes, they pitch 
their voices into staccato tones and seem surprised that 
you did not know it had only been a question of some 
agg ats career with him. Or they compare him to Kane 

n disparaging tones, and you begin to fecl that in some 
way it must be a more glorious thing to have scurvy and 
shipwreck when one goes to the north pole, than to show 
men how not to have them in an age when remedies against 
them are plentiful. And they dismiss his achievements, 
and go on to say that because the author has not the 
same unconsciousness in narrative which distinguishes 
Benvenuto Cellini and St. Paul—one unconsciously por- 
traying himself the villain, the other unconsciously por- 
traying himself the saint—then the value of the portrayal 
is as nothing, and their backs are turned upon the subject. 

It is so easy to do all this, so much easier than it would 
be to try to attain some like achievement, and honestly 
to shoulder the pains and disappointment which it brings. 
It is so easy, in fact, that one wonders why the pride of 
knowledge, of judgment, of taste, which marks the pessi- 
mism of the patrician looker-on does not inspire him to put 
his accomplishments to better use. Real intelligence stim- 
ulates to enthusiasm and to a recognition of purposes and 
of aims, of new — and new truths, of new powers in 
place of old traditions. 

The penalty the patrician pessimist pays for his idle- 
ness lies perhaps in this very fact—that true understand- 
ing is denied him. He must always miss what the worker 
knows, the wider knowledge which even failure brings to 
one who has tried. 

If the judge could turn creator fora little while, and the 
creator judge, how much better for us all! 

HaMILTON FRENCH. 
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OUR PARIS 
LETTER 


w= a cosmopolitan sort of place Paris is, after 
all! One’s life touches far-away people and far- 
away countries here sometimes in strange and unex- 
opeweg ways. Alice has been having a king visit her; or 
f not herself aud her family, at least her house. We 
were made aware of his presence by a guard of policemen 
stationed at convenient intervals round the neighborhood, 
a large number of green palms in the places where we 
usually leave our bicycles in the porte cochére—which we 
considered a great intrusion—and a vision of much red 
velvet edged with gold fringe over the entrance to the 
hotel in the depths of the court, which we suddenly re- 
membered was the Siamese Embassy. It was the King 
of Siam, passing through Paris incognito, on his way 
back from London. 

A few days later I was surprised to find a guard of 
policemen round my own house, together with various 
festive and unexpected decorations in the halls, and was 
informed that I also was entertaining, if not an angel, at 
least a monarch unawares. It was King Alexander of 
Servia, also passing incognito through Paris, and visiting 
the Servian Embassy. It lives at my house, it appears. 
It was a good opportunity for me to see the wrong side 
of the tapestry. You know those sumptuous and royal 
Veronese banquets, 
those calm and state- 
ly pictures of Queen 
Elizabeth on her 
royal progresses, the 
well-ordered visions 
of the Czarand Pres- 
ident. Faure  ban- 
queting together of 
late? Now I know 
exactly what hap- 














pens meanwhile 
down the back 
stairs. 

Mine were filled 


with the tramping 
of little feet — the 
little feet of the 
many white-capped 
marmitons who aid- 
ed the two chefs and 
four maitres d’hétel 
it requires to minis- 
ter to his Royal 
Highness’s inner 
man, while the crates 
upon crates of por- 
celain, silver, fruit, 
wines, overflowed 
the entire stairway, 
much to the confu- 
sion of my own din- 
ner. 





As it was a king, 
and we do not entertain royalty every day, I might per- 
haps give, in passing, one of his breakfast menus. I 
mean, of course, for the second breakfast, which corre- 
sponds to our lunch. It may come in conveniently if 
ever you are called upon to entertain monarchs journeying 
abroad: 
Hors-d'’eenvre variés. 
Salade norvégienne 
Huitres natives 
(Enfs a la chanceliére. 
Turbotin & lantrichienne. 
Selle de pré-salé favorite. 
Monsse de foie gras. 
Perdreaux et cailles de vigne. 
Salade flamande. 
Plombiére Paillard. 
Corbeiile de fruits. 


It seemed odd to me to think that Servians and Bul- 
garians, and all those somewhat remote and exotic na- 
tions, really did exist and breakfast, and still odder to 
realize that their 
embassy was just 
as important to 
them as I found 
ours — which, by- 


the - way, bas 
moved from its old 
home in the Rue 


Galilée to the Ave- 
nue Kléber. 


The season for 
the American col- 
ony began with 
Mrs. Pell’s annual 
birthday party, to 
celebrate jhe date 
which made that 
dearest and most 
delightful of gen- 
tlewomen eighty- 
seven years young. 
It was a brilliant 
evening. All Mrs. 





Pell’s charming 
rooms in the apart- 
ment on the Av- 
enue Montaigne 
were filled with 
lovel flowers, 
which formed a 
background for 
bevies of preity 


women and distin- 
guished men. I 
noticed the Comtesse de Hegemann, who was Mrs. Moul- 
ton of the beautiful voice and the successes of the Second 
Empire. Miss Stella Anderson, Mrs. Pell’s niece, received 
with her, looking like a French princess in white satin and 
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le blue, with her beautiful hair, The Comtesse Moltke- 
uitfeldt, looking extremely well in yellow satin, with 
many jewels, was accompanied by her husband, the Danish 
ambassador, and by her pretty young daughter in white. 
Her niece, Madame Fidéle Konig (MissJ¢race Ely), who 
was there with her husband, looked very lovely iu black 
satin with jet-trimmed 
bodice and sash, and other 
accessories of geravium- 
colored crépe de Chine 
mingled with great bunch- 
es of geranium - colored 
roses. Her husband has 
a been appointed by 
Saint-Saéns as the author- 
ized interpreter of his 
works in Paris. Mrs. 
Lamson was handsome in 
ray satin. Mrs. Austin 
= wore white; and the 
Comtesse de Miranda 
(Christine Nilsson), who 
had come all the way from 
Spa to be present at the 
féte of her “darling,” as 
she always calls Mrs. Pell, 
was beautiful in light bro- 
cade, with some of her 
wonderful jewels. Miss 
Munroe wore mauve, Mrs. 
Bonner white lace over 
ink, and there were end- 
ess other lovely faces and 
pretty frocks which I could 
not begin to enumerate. 
Miss Angela Anderson, an- 
other of Mrs. Pell’s nieces, 
a pupil of Leschetizky, 
played delightfully; Miss 
Addams of the Opéra 


Pell’s 
Stark, who is a pupil at the 
Conservatoire, recited with 
great dramatic ability some tees 
delightful things by George Boyer and others. We give 
here our best wishes to the ‘‘ colony’s dear doyenne” for 
many happy returns of the day, which, like all days, she 
makes so happy for others. 


I have had sketched for you some chie little costumes 
which I discovered in my recent peregrinations. The 
first of the sketches shows a tailor gown from Fred, who 
makes charming things in his particular field. The ma- 
terial is gray cloth, the corsage a moderate blouse, with a 
box-pleat each side of the front, strapped with bands that 
are studded with antique-looking buttons. The sleeves 
and the top of the skirt are braided to match the cloth. 
Vest and cravat of white mousseline de soie; black velvet 
belt. The hat is a black velvet turban from Carlier, with 
a unique trimming composed of a pair of white pigeons. 

A violet velvet blouse from Doucet was the inspiration 
of the second sketch. The body is pleated, and sur- 
mounted by a yoke-shaped collar of guipure edged with 
repeated little frillings of Valenciennes. The folds on 
the collar and yoke and the neck frills are of velvet. The 
hat is almost covered by a torsade of blue velvet, with a 
round bunch of violets at the front. The muff is a com- 
posite of blouse and hat, the shirred body being of violet 
velvet, the frills matching the felt. 

A Paquin blouse of a different style is shown by the 
third drawing. It is of jewelled and jetted black net; 
sleeves wrinkled and transparent, of black mousseline 
de soie underlaid with white mousseline; square - cut 
neck with Venice lace revers; turquoise-blue velvet belt 
with antique buckle; dog-collar of the velvet with a 
jewel. The theatre hat is of shirred white tulle, with two 
black plumes caught by a small black satin knot. 

KATHARINE De Forest. 











EVENING CLOAKS. 

LTHOUGH there is to be no grand-opera season this 
winter in New York, the opera cloaks and evening 
wraps that are now displayed are more superb and elab- 
orate than ever before, and it is to be hoped that there 
will be opportunity enough to display these to the same 
advantage as when in the foyer of the opera-house and in 
the dress parade after the opera, where cloaks and wraps 
have full opportunity to be displayed to the best advan- 
tage. The same materials that have been used for years 
are still in fashion now; in other words, all the most ex- 
pensive and gorgeous fabrics are suitable for these cloaks, 
and the lace, passementerie, and fur that are used with 
them are of the very handsomest, while the linings are 
rich enough in themselves to make superb garments. 
There is considerable difference in the shapes of the new 
cloaks, and as all skirts are longer, of course the wraps are 
longer too. There is no one especial color, but light ef- 
fects are considered smarter than dark ones; and one point 
which must always be considered is that the cloak must 
be made becoming—not a very difficult task where there 
is no limit as to expense. All the same, there must be some 
regard paid to the figure that is to wear the cloak, for if 
the lines are not carefully looked after, any defect as to 
height, whether too great or too small, will be accentu- 
ated most disagreeably. The width across the shoulders 
is usually exaggerated, but it can be modified by the ar- 
rangement of the trimming; and, also, the trimming about 
the neck can be made becoming or otherwise by aving 

or not having the collar the right shape and height. 


CLOTH OF GOLD AND BROCADE. 


Cloth of gold sounds extremely expensive, and is so, 
but the fabric is not what the imagination might picture 
it, for the term is applied to many brocades which are 
heavily woven in gold. The material in itself is regal, 
and shows to best advantage in the enormously full and 
long evening cloaks that are in style this year. There are 
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white satin brocades with figures of gold woven in them, 
large conventionalized flowers and arabesque patterns all 
standing out as though they had been embroidered in gold 
thread. These materials are combined with plain velvet, 
which seems to show them off as they should be shown. 
One cloak, which is not really expensive, although it costs 
the moderate price of $350, is of white brocaded in gold, 
and made with a fitted yoke of pale yellow mirror velvet. 
To the yoke is sewed a Watieau pleat of the brocade. The 
front of the cloak is the same as the back, and the sleeves 
are put in the armholes in large pleats, and at the bottom 
are cut in a long point, so that they reach to the hem of 
the cloak; inside they are lined with lace ruffles. A passe- 
menterie of gold thread and seed-pearls is on the yoke, 
and there is a border of ermine outlining the edge. The 
very high collar, which is cut in tabs, is faced with ermine, 
and just a little glimpse of the ermine fur shows down 
the front, giving the appearance of an ermine lining. The 
lining is, however, only of silk, a very heavy white gros 
grain striped with po and there is an interlining of 
wool wadding. 

Another long cloak, also of white brocade with gold, has 
panels let in of the new shade of mignonette velvet. The 
yoke is of green velvet with jet passementerie, Over the 
sleeves are ruffles of lace, which fall far down both on 
the back and front of the gown. The fur on this cloak is 
white fox, but inside the collar is a lace ruche, and in 
front at the throat, fastened with a superb buckle of rhine- 
stones, are long lace ends, This garment is even more ex 
pensive than the other, as the lace adds greatly to the cost. 

In peacock-blue and silver brocade a very stunning 
cloak, which is darker in effect, is made on the same 
model as regards shape, but is lined throughout with 
mink fur, making a most costly garment. But the fur is so 
warm and comfortable, and it contrasts so beautifully with 
the lace and brocade, that it is difficult to resist. It hus 
one odd feature, and that is that lace is not omitted from 
the lining of the sleeves, but is sewed on to the fur around 
the edges, so that when the arms are lifted lace ruffles are 
seen against the fur. There is no lace, however, on the 
outside, nor in the neck, and the fur comes directly against 
the throat. Very clever is the way in which high collars 
are put on these cloaks, for they are so cut as to be worn 
turned back,and yet are fastened tight to the throat, so that 
they fit well over the shoulders, 

A pale gray brocade with silver lines is most exquisite 
in shade and material. It is not quite so voluminous in 
appearance, and there is no contrast of color, for the yoke 
is of gray velvet the exact shade of the brocade. It is 
trimmed profusely with white lace, and the fur used is of 
light gray silver fox. It isa trying color, this pale silvery 
gray, but essentially refined and smart, and this particular 
garment is most artistic in coloring and effect. It is lined 
with pale gray satin, but the fronts are faced in deep with 
the fur, and inside the sleeves is also a band of the fur, 
so that it has every appearance of being lined throughout. 
This question of entire fur lining is not always one of ex- 
pense. Many women prefer quilted satin or silk lining or 
interlining of wool wadding, as they claim that fur is 
almost too warm—certainly for most of the year. 


VELVET, PLUSH, AND SATIN CLOAKS. 

Velvet, mirror velvet, plain satin, and even plush are 
still used for opera cloaks, although they are not so smart 
as brocades. The shading of all these materials is ex- 
ceedingly handsome and eflective, and the plush is a very 
pleasant material to wear, as it is both warm and light. 
A smart plush cloak that has recently been finished is of 
the palest shade of heliotrope, made with a fitted yoke, 
and the back and front also more fitted in than is usual. 
The sleeves are not laid in pleats, and are smaller than 
those on the brocade, but are cut in the same wide pointed 
fashion. This cloak is lined throughout with white plush, 
and has a cape of white fox fur. The same garment is 
also made with a trimming of fox fur over the shoulders, 
in a point at the back, and in bands down the front, and 
with the yoke of guipure lace. It is, of course, very much 
less expensive than the other cloaks, yet is effective. A 
regal garment of royal purple velvet is trimmed with er 
mine. The ermine faces the fronts, and there is a decp 
pointed cape of it with long stole ends, and a high collar 
about the neck. 

Satin cloaks are not many in number. One of the most 
effective is a sky blue in which the lights and shades are 
most beautiful. Being of a softer material than the oth 
ers, it is made, if possible, larger and wider, and is trimmed 
with lynx fur, bands of which are put down the front, 
and form the yoke and high collar. Below the black fur 
is a wide cape of old point-lace, long ends of which fall 
down on the front. The sleeves have inner sleeves of 
lace, and the cloak is lined with a paler shade of blue 
satin. It is an exquisite garment. 


SHORT WRAPS. 


There are a great many evening wraps of what are 
known as three-quarter length, and some women prefer 
them, contending that they do not crush their gowns as do 
the longer ones. It must be admitted that this seems 
plausible, particularly with the net, gauze, and tulle skirts 
that are worn this season. There are some designs of da- 
massé, ottoman, and matelassé which make up charmingly 
in these cloaks. A particularly good one of pale blue is 
very wide, and has a small fitted yoke of a darker shade 
of blue velvet on which is jet passementerie. There is 
a wide high collar faced with ermine, and an inside lace 
ruffle and long lace ends tied at the throat. Such a cloak 
as this has no sleeves, but is wide enough to be very warm 
and comfortable, In a curious shade of light tan velvet 
trimmed with lynx or black fox fur is another cloak of 
the same length; this has a yoke of black velvet, and also 
jet passementerie around the yoke. The part that goes 
over the arm is pleated into the yoke so as to give suf- 
ficient room not to crush the sleeves or the artificial flow- 
ers which are now to be seen on every low-necked gown. 
Oddly enough, this is lined with pale yellow plush, and 
down the front and around the bottom there is a wide 
lace flounce appliquéd on tothe plush. There are a great 
many different shades of cashmere and light cloths used 
in these short cloaks for evening wear, which are trimmed 
with Thibet fur and are lined with a quilted silk. They 
have a high wide collar faced with the Thibet, and there 
is a band of the fur down the front, The coloring is good 
—the shape is good—they are warm and not expensive, 
varying in price from $30 to $50, and can be made for less 
at home. 
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DINNER AND EVENING GOWNS. 

rE HE evening gown shown in Fig. 1 is of figured net, a white ground 
| embroidered in colors, The skirt is mounted full on a shot rose 
nd green taffeta foundation skirt, the top being shirred in puffs. 
I'he blouse-waist is also shirred about the neck, and descends in a 
point the front. A garland of pinks of a deep rose shade borders 
the neck, widening toward the left shoulder. The belt with long sash 
it the back is of rose Liberty gauze, and bows of the gauze are on the 
iirred puffed sleeves 

Pale pink mousseline de soie, accordion-pleated, is the material of 
! wn Fig. 2. The skirt is trimmed before pleating with a band 
of medallion-patterned lace, which slopes upward toward the back. 
The waist is a blouse-basque of lace over pink silk, cut low and square 
at the neck, and filled out with a guimpe and long sleeves of the pleat 


ed mousseline. Bretelles, collur,and belt are of pink satin ribbon. 

The your uly's dinner gown shown is of turquoise-blue gauze 
mounted over taffeta to match, The skirt is banded at equal intervals 
by five w ice insertions, each edged with tiny gauze puffings, and 
the lowest heading a lace-edged ruffle. A long lace-trimmed sash of 
the gauze is at the back. The blouse-waist is similarly banded with 
insertions and puffings, and is draped about the moderately low neck 
with a flounce headed by a bias scarf. The sleeves are long and trans 
parent, and shirred in wide aud narrow puflings 


NED'S WIFE. 
A( x R , . NOLD was effice editor of a literary weekly published 
nh wk, and Ned Brooks occupied a similar position on a 


riodica rhe two had become friends through a long course 
nt ng and rejecting each other’s contributions, and they derived 
reat deal of enjoyment from a very intimate « orrespondence 
Brooks and Reynold seldom met. Their duties were confining, and 
business or pleasure but rarely drew the one to New York or the 
other to Boston. Though they enjoyed their rare meetings greatly, 
they derived so much satisfaction from each other's letters that they 
bore thei ng separations with complaisance 
What they did enjoy, however, was talking with Agnes Fessenden 
sbout each other Anybody would have enjoyed talking with Agnes 
any subject. and it was all the more delightful when Brooks could 
talk with her about Reynold, or when Reynold could talk with her 
yout Brooks 
Agnes was unfortunate enough to be an orphan, and fortunate 
enough to be able to divide her time between a rich uncle in New 
York and a wealthy aunt in Boston. Though her relatives supplied 
her rv need, and threw in a good many luxuries to boot, Agnes 


like d the feeling of being able to earn her own spending-money, which 


DINNER GOWN WITH LONG-SLEEVED D&COLLETE 
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EVENING GOWNS. 


she did by writing bright little odds and ends for the weeklies, and occa 
sionally getting into the magazines. 

She hed been a classmate at Wellesley of Jack’s sister Molly, with whom 
he lived at Chesley, New Jersey. When Agnes came to New York she used 
to write Boston notes for Juck’s paper. He recommended her to Brooks, 
and when she was in Boston she wrote New York notes for Ned's paper. 
She said she could tell so much better what the editors wanted when she 
could keep in touch with them. 

Keeping in touch with Agnes was a very pleasant diversion from the 
dull routine of office work, and the two editors liked it so well that they 
would often indulge in the occupation outside of office hours. Through 
her they learned many things about each other that they would scarcely 
have discovered in their many letters or in their few meetings. Agnes 
was very proud of her two “literary friendships,” and was fond of quot 
ing one editor to the other, and of dwelling on the fine qualities of the 
absent one. In this way each had built up a little romance in his own mind 
about Agnes and his friend ; and as, from motives of delicacy, she figured 
but slightly in their correspondence, each read in this reticence of the other 
a confirmation of his own belief. And each secretly took credit to himself 
for the loyalty which prevented him from permitting his own attentions to 
Agnes to take a shape which would place him on a footing of rivalry with 
his correspondent. 

Reynold went to Chicago to represent his paper at the World's Fair. 
His letters to Brooks were frequent, and full of the lively impressions made 
upon his mind by the big show; and the summer was gone before he 
realized how seldom and how meagre Brooks’s letters to him had been. 

When his work at the exposition was done, and Jack was seated in the 
car that was bearing him Eastward, he took out Ned's letters and read 
them carefully over. ‘‘I am glad to hear all you say about the fair.” 

‘The evening you spent with the Arabs must have been ints nse ly inter 
esting.” ** What marvellous creatures those little Javanese are!” 

‘Confound the fellow!” muttered Reynold; ‘he’s simply written my 
own letters back to me, and hasn't suid a word about himself.’ 

It seemed to him that Brooks had been trying to keep something back 
from him, and he could but acknowledge that if such were his efforts they 
had been admirably successful. He determined to seek his friend out and 
to discover if possible by a personal interview what was the matter, He 
changed his ticket at Albany for one to Boston, and on his arrival went at 
once to Ned's office. He found Ned’s desk closed, and was told that Mr. 
Brooks was out of town, and would not be back for a week. He had not 
left any address. His letters were accumulating at the office. 

Jack took the Fall River boat for New York. Ned's unexpected and 
unexplained absence troubled him greatly. It seemed to confirm his suspi- 
cions that something serious was weighing on his friend’s mind. He won- 
dered if it could have any relation to Agnes. 

Could it be possible that she had not favored Ned's suit? 

Jack was surprised to find himself regarding this possibility with feel 
ings which were not altogether those of sympathy for Brooks. The dis- 
covery shocked him. Of course, if he had ever allowed himself to fall in 
love with Agnes it would have been different, but Jack bad always loyally 
respected what he considered Ned’s stronger claims. But if Agnes— 

Jack resolutely put the thought from his mind. Not until he should 
be absolutely assured that there was nothing between Ned and Agnes 
would he permit himself the luxury of regarding her in any other light 
than that of his sister’s friend and his friend's best girl. 

Jack wandered about the boat, after it had left Fall River, looking for 
some familiar face. Suddenly, standing by the guard-rail, and looking 
across the still waters of Narragansett Bay, appeared the very man he was 
thinking about. It was impossible to mistake the back of that head. He 
would have known it for Ned Brooks's anywhere. Yet he could scarcely 
believe his eyes. The night was clear, but the lights were confusing. 

** Hullo!” he ealled, tentatively. 

The man turned around. He was not Ned Brooks at all, but a fellow- 
townsman of Reynold’s whom he saw nearly every day in the train, and 
who, in the general contour of his face and in certain tones and tricks of 
speech, had often reminded Jack of his friend Ned. 

“ Why, Reynold! This és an unexpected meeting. I thought you were 
in Chicago.” 

Now, if the man who bad turned around in response to Jack’s greeting 
had been a stranger, Jack would have perceived at once that it was not 
his friend; but the fact that the man knew him, and returned his greeting 
with extreme cordiality, only served to confirm his first impressions, He 
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Fie. 2.—BLOUSE-COAT OF FACED-CLOTH CUSTUME FIG. 1, 
OPENED TO SHOW CRAVAT.—({See Pace 924.) 


grasped his neighbor, Samuel F. Rankin, by the hand 
without the slightest recollection that such a person existed. 
it never occurred to Jack that he was not talking to Ned. 

“Tam just on my way back,” said Reynold, in answer 
to the other's greeting. ‘‘I thought you were taking a 
vacation, but I couldn’t learn where.” 

**Oh, Lam—at Newport; but I had to run up to Bos- 
ton on private business to-day. Iam delighted to have 
met you, if only fora few minutes. Whata pity we didn’t 
see each other in the train! You must run ashore with 
me at Newport, however, and speak to my wife; I expect 
her down to meet me. She will be delighted to see you.” 

Jack listened with buzzing brain to this calm announce- 
ment. He could not tell if the news which was so uncer- 
emonious|y broken over his head was responsible for the 
buzzing, or whether the buzzing had caused him to hear 
indistinctly. 

‘*Whom did you say you expected to meet you?” he 
asked, faintly. 

**My wife. We've not been married too long for these 
little attentions, and I trust we never shall be.” The Ran- 
kins had been married for nearly eight years. 

‘‘No, of course not. I hope so,” said Jack, rather in- 
consequently, and still too dazed to be able to formulate 
his thoughts 

** We've talked about you so much this summer, old 
man, and envied you your splendid advantages.” 

Jack perceived that this was not intended to be an off- 
hand announcement of Brooks’s marriage. His friend’s 
manner showed plainly that he was talking about a sub- 
ject with which he assumed Reynold was familiar. But 
if Brooks was married, who was his wife? Who could 
she be but Agnes? lt was evident to Reynold that his 
suspicions as to the reasons for Brooks's reticence during 
the past few months had not been well founded. He was 
ashamed of the heart-sinking that came with the realiza- 
tion. 

The thought flashed across his mind that perhaps his 
friend had written to him on the subject earlier in the 
summer and the letter had miscarried. In that case Ned, 
not hearing from Jack in regard to the matter which must 
have lain so close to his heart, would naturally not have 
referred to itagain. At any rate, Reynold would soon be 
enlightened. The steamer was passing through the yacht- 
dotted harbor and rapidly nearing Long Wharf, where 
Ned's wife was waiting for her husband. 

“What do you hear from your sister?” asked Rankin, 
who had received no reply to his last remark. ‘‘ What a 
lovely woman she is! We both feel that we owe so much 
to her.” 

The Rankins had never forgotten that Molly Reynold 
had recommended to them the cook they had kept for the 
three years they had lived in Chesley 

“Oh, she’s all right, I guess,” said Reynold, vaguely. 
So Molly knew about the wedding. Why had she not 
written him, then? The problem was too deep for him. 
He resolved to try an entirely new lead. 

‘You must have thought it strange, old man, that I 
have never sent you a wedding present,” he said, resting 
his hand lightly on the other’s shoulder. 

Rankin looked at Reynold sharply. He found some 
difficulty in understanding Jack’s sudden access of cor 
diality. ‘‘Why. no, I can’t say that I did,” he replied, with 
a nervous little laugh. ‘“‘ You know you were not invited 
to the wedding.” 

This was news to Reynold, and would account for some 
of the things that perplexed him, ff he could only learn 
the reason of the omission, Evidently it was not intended 
as a slight. He could detect no change in his friend’s 
manner. Jack resolved to make another bluff along the 
same lines. ‘‘ You don’t suppose I would allow that to 
make any difference,” he said, heartily. ‘* You had good 
reasons for that, or thought you had,” he added, with a 
meaning smile, leaving the supposed Brooks to supply the 
meaning. ‘* But I am only waiting until I return to New 
York. I can get what I have in mind there better than I 
could in Chicago.” 

** You mustn’t think of it; I can’t allow it,” said Rankin, 
with embarrassment. He began to believe that Reynold 
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was not quite himself. He was sorry that he had spoken 
to him about. coming ashore to meet Mrs. Rankin. By 
this time the boat was made fast to the landing. Rankin 
recognized his wife’s bonnet on the very outskirts of the 
crowd on the wharf. ‘‘Dear me!” he exclaimed, after 
looking about-for-a decent period. ‘‘ What a disappoint- 
ment! I don't see my wife anywhere, do you?” 

Jack looked anxiously for Agnes, but naturally failed to 
see her, or the distant and indistinct Mrs. Rankin, with the 
style of whose head-gear he was unfamiliar. 

‘I don’t see her either,” he replied, sadly. 

“T fear something must have detained her,” said Ran- 
kin. ‘‘ She'll be sorry when she learns she missed seeing 
you. Good-by, old man; take good care of yourself. 
Give our best regards to your sister. See you soon again. 
Good - by,” and- wringing Reynold warmly by the hand, 
Rankin rushed down the gang-plank. 


‘*Why didn’t you write me that Ned Brooks was mar- 
ried?’ Jack demanded of his sister as he threw down his 
grip and kissed her on the porch the next afternoon. 

‘**Is he?” she exclaimed. 

“* Don’t tell me that you didn’t know it,” Jack protested, 
sinking into a chair. 

‘* Well, I didn’t,” declared Molly. ‘‘ Whom did he 
marry ?” 

‘* Agnes Fessenden.” 

‘* Agnes! Why, brother Jack! When?” It was Molly’s 
turn to collapse into a chair, and she did it. 

‘*I don’t know. Recently. Some little time ago. They’re 
at Newport on their honey-moon.” 

‘*Impossible!” said Molly. ‘I had a letter from Agnes 
this morning from Richfield Springs.” 

‘*Good heavens!” cried Jack; ‘‘can she have left him 
already?” 

‘Jack, you're crazy. What are you talking about? 
She’s been there for nearly a month, with her New York 
cousins. I don’t believe she’s married to Mr. Brooks at 
all. Who told you she was?” 

** He did.” 

“* He told you he was married to Agnes Fessenden?” 

“Why, no, he didn’t say he was married to her, but he 
spoke of her knowing you so well, and of how much they 
both owed you. I supposed of course it must be Agnes.” 

** Well, it can’t be,” declared Molly. ‘‘She would never 
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deceive mein this way. See!” And pulling Agnes’s letter 
out of her pocket, she tossed it to Jack, who caught it 
eagerly. ‘There’s a good deal more about you in that 
letter than there is about Mr. Brooks. Who's this Mr. 
Hartley, 1 wonder, who she says is such a bore?’ 

A great wave of joy passed over Jack as he read Agnes’s 
letter and realized that his fears were unfounded. Agnes 
was free; doubly free, since Ned had married some one 
else. From her brief allusion to Ned it was evident that 
she too was ignorant of his marriage, but from her en 
thusiastic allusions to himself Jack could not help feeling 
that she would learn of Ned's wedding with equanimity. 
As for the rest, Jack was too excited to think, He was 
light-headed from the reaction. He sat limply in his chair 
and laughed hysterically. 

voy eye! and in response to his sister's eager ques- 
tions, Jack told of his worry about Ned, of his unavailing 
trip to Boston, of the strange meeting on the boat, of his 
friend’s startling announcement, and of his disappoint- 
ment in not finding Brooks’s wife on the wharf. 

“Oh, Jack, what a bore!” Molly exclaimed. ‘‘ And you 
didn’t see her, after all. I'd like to know what friend of 
mine Mr. Brooks has married, and neither of them let 
either of us know anything about it. I'm so glad it 
wasn't Agnes.” 

**So am I,” said Jack. 

‘* What are you going to do about the wedding-present 
you told him you would send them ?” Molly asked. 

‘“*Do? I've done about it,” Jack replied, with a grin. 
**T sent Ned’s wife that extra-illustrated set of Dickens 
that Agnes wanted so much.” 

** Jack, you didn’t? What did you write ?” 

‘**T addressed her as ‘My dear Mrs. Brooks,’ and told 
her that I esteemed myself fortunate in being able to send 
a present which I knew would not be a duplicate, and 
which 1 knew she coveted. I said that I sent it, although 
I had not received an invitation to the wedding, because 
a large-sized bird had informed me that wedding-presents 
were nevertheless in order. I congratulated her on her 
choice, which, I playfully said, must have been a difficult 
one to make with two such fine fellows as Brooks and me 
to select from. Then I enclosed the note in a short one 
to Ned, asking him to give it to Mrs. Brooks at his first 
convenient opportunity. I sent the books and the note 
to Ned’s Boston address.” 


Fie. 1.—WALKING COSTUME—BLACK FACED-CLOTH WITH BRAIDING.—{Sex Fie. 2.) 
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** What a joke on you!” cried Molly 

It might have been a worse one,” said Jack, wipins 
his brow; “ you kaow, she might really have marrie 
him 

I'm afraid Agnes will never forgive you for sending 
that extra-illustrated Dickens to Ned's wife,” suggested 
Molly, mischievously 

I'm going to try to make her,” said Jack 

‘Ob, there goes Patrick!” exclaimed Molly. ‘‘ You'd 
better speak to him about stopping at the station for your 
trunk 

No, never mind about that,” said her brother. ‘“ My 
vacation begins to-morrow, and I think I'll run away for 
a little trip 

Why, brother Jack, when you've been away so long! 
I didu’t think you could be so mean. Where are you 
going? 

‘* But I want you to come, too,” said Jack. ‘‘I was 
thinking of running up to Richfield Spriugs for a few 
days 

No, I thank you,” replied his sister. ‘‘ If that’s where 
you're going, you'd better go alone 


Ned Brooks had passed an anxious summer. The lit 
erary journal with which he was connected had never 
been a financial success, and the publishers had been seri- 
ously considering the advisability of discontinuing it ; 
but at the earnest solicitation of Brooks they had agreed 
to adopt certain changes that he had suggested, aud to 
give it another year's trial 

Brooks would gladly have consulted with Reynold in 
regard to the perplexing problems with which he was 
grappling, but business considerations rendered it impos 
sible for him to take any outsider into his confidence. 
Unable, therefore, to write to Reynold on the one subject 
that was completely engrossing bis attention and his ener- 
gies, it is not strange that his letters proved empty and 
unsatisfactory 

By the time Brooks had arranged his plans for the new 
volume he was tired out physically and mentally, and he 
sought complete relaxation and change in a two weeks’ 
cruise on a Boston pilot-boat. Here he religiously ban 
ished from his mind all business cares, and allowed him- 
self to think of pleasanter things. His thoughts reverted 
naturally to Agnes and to Reynold. He wondered if 
there was really any understanding between them, and he 
hoped there was not. He felt that it was high time that 
they made up their minds, and wished they would. He 
believed it would not take him long to make up his, if he 
got the chance. In the mean time he felt in honor bound 
to respect Jack’s superior claims. He began to think that 
perhaps the time that had passed without any sign of an 
engagement between Jack and Agnes might mean that he 
had overestimated the depth of their feeling for each 
other 

The pilot-boat had unusual luck in meeting incoming 
vessels, and Ned found his sea trip unexpectedly shortened 
bya fewdays. He went first to his office to look over his 
mail, and to learn if Jack bad returned to Chesley. In that 
event he thought that he would run down there for the 
rest of his vacation. He would thus be carrying out a 
Joug-cherished plan of the two friends to see something of 
euch other; and incidentally, over the pipes and ale, Ned 
hoped he might be able to gain some insight into the state 
of Jack's feelings toward Agnes. Perhaps, too, Miss Rey- 
nold might be able to throw some light on the subject, if 
he could get her alone for a confidential chat. Certainly, 
if Jack were serious in his intentions, Ned would learn 
the worst from her 

When Ned opened the large package of books he found 
addressed to him and read the two notes that accom- 
panied it, his first impression was that his friend had taken 
this clumsily jocose method of making him a present. 
But on second thoughts he realized that this was extreme. 
ly unlikely. In the first place, neither of them had ever 
given anything to the other before. In the second place, 
he perceived that the present was an exceedingly valuable 
one; and in the third place, he knew that Jack knew that 
extra-illustrated authors were one of his pet aversions. 
He remembered that it had formed the subject of two or 
three letters between them, arising from a conversation he 
had had with Agnes, he now recollected, about these very 
volumes, They had been poe by a Boston friend of 
hers, and placed on sale in New York. Then, like a flash, 
he understood the meaning of the gift. The books must 
be intended for Agnes! They were addressed to Brooks, 
with a request that he give them to his wife at the first 
convenient opportunity Although Jack had “ not re- 
ceived an invitation to the wedding,” a bird had informed 
him “that wedding presents were nevertheless in order.” 
Ile congratulated her on ‘‘ her choice,” and implied that 
it had lain between himself and Ned. 

It was plain to Ned that Jack had proposed unsuccess- 
fully, and had undoubted reasons for believing that the 
cause of his rejection was Agnes’s preference for Ned. 
He had adopted this means of informing his friend of his 
own failure and of Ned's probable chance of success. 

Brooks was deeply touched by this evidence of Rey- 
nold’s unselfish generosity. Few men in the hour of de- 
feat would have been capable of such magnanimity! Ned 
wondered how he could ever adequately testify his appre- 
ciation of it. In the mean time he postponed indefinitely 
his visit to Chesley and took the express train to Richfield 
Springs . 

As Jack and Ned came down next day on the Erie from 
Richfield Springs to Chesley they talked of many things. 

“IT wonder what Agnes finds attractive in that unim 
aginative stove-founder Hartley,” said Jack. ‘How do 
you suppose she came to take up with him when she 
might have had you?” 

**Or you,” added Ned. ‘Perhaps because Hartley 
asked her first. After all, Agnes has not a great deal of 
imagination herself, or she would not have been so proud 
of what she calls her ‘two literary friendships.’ ” 

‘Or she might have perceived whither they were drift- 
ing,” Jack went on, with a sigh. 

Yes,” said Ned; ‘‘it was a great shock to me when 
she revealed her intense delight in extra-illustrated au- 
thors. By-the-way, old man, what do you want me to do 
with that ‘ Dickens’?” 

Jack smiled a trifle sadly. ‘‘ We seem to have a united 


interest in it,” he said. ‘Suppose we send it to-her as 
our joint present when she becomes Mrs. Hartley.” 
H. G. Pate. 
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PLAN FOR CLUB WORK. 


TS following plan for miscellaneous work is taken 
from the calendar of the Cosmopolitan Club of 
Springfield, Vermont, for the current club year. Secre- 
tury, Miss L. A. Britton. 


Oct. 11.—Biographical Sketch of Robert Barns. The Famous Songs 
ot Burns. Review “ Cotters Saturday Night.” Solo (Burns's Song). 
Quotations. 

Nov. 1.—Dutch Settlements in America, Peter Stuyvesant. Dutch 
Manners and Customs. Five-minute Reading from Irving. 

Nov. 22.—The Gypsies, Various Methods of Fortune-Telling. Pal- 
mistry. 

Dee. 13.—Sanitation. Ventilation. Disposition of Garbage. 

Jaa. 3.—Original contributions by designated members, including 
original literary sketches and verses, the telling of an original story, 
and the spinning of original sailor yarns by a male member. 

Jan, %.—Child Study. Biographical Sketch of Frébel. The Dull 
Boy. 

Feb. ,.—Lecture,“ The French Revolution as seen by the Americans 
of the Eighteenth Century,” Professor C. D. Hazen, of Smith Coilege. 

Mar. 7.—Musical. 

Mur, %.—Debate. Resolved, That transmitted characteristics are 
more potent than environment in the formation of character. 

Apr. 18.—Mexico, The Mexico of To-day. Remains of Aztec Civ- 
Hization. 

May 9.—Banquet. 


THE ANNUAL CONVENTION of the New York State Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, which will be in session next 
week, November 10, 11, and 12, at Syracuse, New York, 
promises to be interesting and fruitiul, though after se- 
vere handicaps. The rox Team illness of the president, 
Mrs. W. A. Montgomery, of Rochester, New York, has im- 
posed upon her cabinet of officers the uncomfortable re- 
sponsibility of managing affairs without the actual right 
of Jeadership. That these ladies have so well carried this 
burden, and have so efficiently and literally done what 
they could in their serious dilemma, must secure for them 
the cordial thanks of all federated club women. Up to 
midsummer, when Mrs. Montgomery was prostrated, her 
work had been excellently formulated, and was in pro- 
cess of being well pane out. Her illness, and conse- 
quent withdrawal from all further effort in behalf of the 
Federation, necessarily proved a serious interference with 
the successful climax of her preliminary work. Fortu- 
nately, however, the announcement is now made that all 
difficulties and obstacles have been overcome, and the 
Syracuse meeting promises to be a notable success. The 
New York Federation has not yet adopted a definite plan 
of public effort, and it is hoped and expected that the 
coming meeting will result in decisive action in the mat- 
ter. wo most important reports to be considered are 
those of the free-library movement in its relation to the 
club women of the State, and the work to be done in the 
public-schools system by the federated clubs. These re- 
ports are likely to prove suggestive for the future definite 
work of the organization. Much interest naturally cen- 
tres, too, in the choice of a successor to Mrs. Montgom. 
ery. To the first request for names which the nominating 
committee sent out last May the returns were unani- 
mously in her favor. Her enforced withdrawal late in 
September necessitated another round of inquiries, whose 
result will not be known until the meeting. Among the 
names suggested are those of Miss Arria Huntington, of 
Syracuse, Mrs. L. Van Loon Lynch, of the same city, and 
Dr. Bender of Buffalo. Another interesting session of 
next week’s convention will be that devoted to the re- 
vison of the constitution, which will be article by article. 


AT THE RECENT MEETING, IN BaNnGor, of the Maine 
Federation of Women's Clubs the matter of regulating 
the dues of the Federation was thoroughly discussed. It 
has been thought by some of the clubs that the two-dol- 
lar fee for each federated club was not sufficient in all 
cases. Large clubs, it was felt, could and should pay an 
increased tax. In the course of the discussion on the 
matter one plan suggested was that every member of every 
federated club should pay ten cents. Opposition t) this 
was strenuous. It was pointed out that a per capita tax 
in the case of large clubs, as, for example, the big Women’s 
Union in Portland, with its 600 members, would be an un- 
warrantable attack upon their treasury. After a spirit- 
ed debate, and many minor amendments that were put to 
vote only to be Jost, it was finally voted that the annual 
two-dollar tax per club should be retained, with an ad- 
vance of one dollar for every fifty members or majority 
fraction thereof above the first fifty members. This ac- 
tion of the Maine Federation is of interest to all federa- 
tions. The Maine organization was one of the first five 
State bodies, and this year’s meeting was its sixth annual 
session. It may therefore be said to have achieved some 
of the wisdom of experience, and its example is likely to 
be followed by other State organizations. If the con- 
certed work of federations is of value to the congregations 
of communities which they represent, it would seem that 
a reasonable allowance for expenses should be regarded 
necessary. There are women sufficiently radical to think 
that the services of a secretary should be supplied to the 
president, or to the chairman of the State correspondence, 
whose position, either of them, is no sinecure. This sug- 
gestion does not mean the continuous engagement of an 
expensive private secretary, but it does mean an allow- 
ance to these overworked officers of every federation for 
a certain amount of assistance throughout the year. This 
could often be secured among the federated club mem- 
bership in a way to be of mutual benefit. 


ANOTHER INTERESTING POINT raised by the Maine Fed- 
eration was that of the possibility of State organizations 
joining in some national educational movement. The 
matter was brought forward in considering a circular let- 
ter addressed by the Nebraska Federation to its sister 
organizations. To quote from the letter; ‘It is earnestly 
desired that you join in the educational work. Is it un- 
reasonable to look to a national movement in this direc- 
tion? What more appropriate than that the great wo- 
men’s clubs movement should ally itself with and become 
the strong moral support of the educational interests of 
the nation?” The president of the Maine Federation, 
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Mrs. Alice Frye Briggs, of Auburn, in presenting the 
Nebraska letter, commented on it favorably. ‘‘ No orgau- 
ization numbering 4000 persons,” she said, ‘‘can stand 
together without some common object.” Mrs. Briggs 
further pointed out that the educational committee of 
the General Federation urges that an educational meeting 
of the women’s clubs be held in connection with the meet- 
ing of the State Teachers’ Association, and recommended 
a consideration of this suggestion in connection with that 
contained in the Nebraska letter. There is little doubt 
that when the State Federations have passed their forma- 
tive stage, and have developed their working strength, they 
will become valuable agents for national movements. 
This general educational action, which now seems prob- 
able in a not too distant future, will be one of the most 
important and useful that could be undertaken. Before 
adjourning, the Federation voted to eliminate the word 
‘' State” from its title, and stand henceforth as the Maine 
Federation, 


AN IMPORTANT STEP TAKEN by the Ohio State conven- 
tion of the W.C. T. U., held recently at Newark, Ohio, 
was in the matter relating to one of the Ohio members of 
the union, Mrs. Handly of Johnstown. This lady had 
brought suit against a saloon-keeper for selling liquor to 
aminor. The court decided against the plaintiff, and out 
of the litigation has grown a $5500 libel suit brought 
against Mrs. Handly. The State organization, after due 
consideration, held that the members of the W. C. T. U. 
should stand together and help meet the costs. This ac- 
tion was taken to make it plain to the world at large 
that one member of the organization represented the en- 
tire membership. The convention elected Mrs. Annie W. 
Clark, of Columbus, as successor to the outgoing presi- 
dent, Mrs. Henrietta Monroe, of Xenia. Mrs. Monroe re- 
tires after a service of eleven years. Two new members of 
the board of trustees were elected, Mrs. M. G. Townsend, 
of Holgate, and Mrs. Helen 8. Burns, of Athens. 


Tue CosMopoLITaAN CLUB OF SPRINGFIELD, Vermont, 
whose calendar furnishes the plan of club work for this 
issue of the Bazar, is an interesting model for similar 
clubs in small towns. It is a mixed club, with two-thirds 
of its officers women, and a glance at the list of members 
shows that no man is allowed to belong unless he can 
produce a wife to chaperon him. This consolidation of 
the clubbable element of a small place is much to be com- 
mended. The founders of the club evidently experienced 
no difficulty in securing the circle they strove for, for 
though at its organization in 1894 the club limit was fixed 
at sixty, in October, 1896, the number was increased by 
ten. Tie object of the club is literary and social im- 
provement. ‘The meetings are held on Monday evenings, 
once in three weeks, at eight o’clock. ‘There is a princi- 
pal paper at every session of about twenty minutes, fol- 
lowed by short talks or papers on subordinate topics; 
these being confined in length to seven minutes, A gen- 
eral discussion of half an hour divided among the mem- 
bers, in the proportion of not more than five minutes to 
any one speaker, furnishes the routine programme of the 
meeting. The study of the plan of work shows a liberal 
field and a most catholic taste. ‘The dues of the club are 
one dollar a year, with an initiation fee of fifty cents. 
The committee on membership includes the officers of the 
club together with three selected members. Mixed clubs 
rightfully belong to a department devoted to the work of 
women’s clubs, as they are a distinct outgrowth of the 
women’s organizations. In small communities the mixed 
club is certainly the ideal club, and even in the larger 
cities there is a growing recognition of the value of co- 
operative work among men and women. The Spring- 
field circle has chosen its method of organization wisely. 
It is to be congratulated on its vigorous present aud 
promising future. MARGARET HamittTon WELCH. 





NE of the latest things in the way of a fair for charity 

is what the girls call a Household Fair. They have 
been hard at work planning and arranging it for many 
weeks past, and no doubt will realize a handsome sum of 
money, which is to go towards the refitting of a church in 
which they are interested. The Household Fair is to come 
off on November 10. It will be given in the parish 
house of the church. The girls had become thoroughly 
tired of the ordinary, every-day church fair, where they 
sold striped little pin-cushions and scent-bags, and tried to 
inducé people to buy articles they did not want or could 
never use. So they determined on this occasion to make 
it a thoroughly practical affair. 

The girls call it a Household Fair, for the reason that 
they intend to have ua table representing the household 
work of every day in the week. The decorations of the 
room and of all the tables will be in pink and white 
cheese-cloth prettily festooned and draped. The first 
table will be the Monday table, with a large placard hung 
over it on which that day of the week will be written, 
Here several young girls will preside, dressed as washer- 
women, with large checked aprons and their sleeves roll- 
ed up. They will have for sale everything pertaining 
to washing—washboards, wringers, soap, and starch, and 
washing-powders of all descriptions. ‘The next tatle will 
be Tuesday. The girls will be dressed more as house- 
maids, with large white aprons, but no caps. On their 
table they will sell irons, ironing-boards, shirt and skirt 
boards, iron stands and holders, wax, borax, and starch, 
fluting-jrons and scissors. 


Wednesday will come next, This table will represent 
the day for silver-cleaning and mending, both house linen 
and body clothes, stockings, ete. The girls at this table 
will be dressed in pretty light calico gowns, with small 
caps and aprons. They promise to make their table the 


most attractive of all, and will offer for sale all kinds 
of silver- polish, brushes, chamois - skins, alcohol, work- 
baskets with everything for darning and mending— 
darning-cotton, thimbles, stocking-darners, needles, skeins 
of thread for mending gloves, rolls of different quaili- 
ties of muslin for mending house linen — in fact, every- 
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thing for cleaning silver and pone The next table 
will represent Thursday, which, generally being supposed 
in all well-regulated households to be a leisure day, will 
have ils ‘‘salesladies” more fancifully dressed. They are 
to wear fine muslin aprons trimmed with ribbons, and 
caps to correspond, and more elaborate gowns than the 
other girls. Their goods for sale will consist entirely of 
fancy-work, both finished and unfinished—all sorts of 
sofa cushions, table covers, bureau sets, pillow - shams, 
besides aprons for servants, nurses’ caps, afghans, and 
covers, 


Friday, sweeping and dusting day, will be represented 
on the next table. The girls will wear black gowns, white 
collars and cuffs, and caps with ribbon bows on top, and 
two ends which bang to just about the shoulder. They 
will wear long white aprons, with a large bow tied at the 
back. The attractions at their table will be dusters, dust- 
brooms and brushes of all descriptions, wash - cloths, 
brooms, whisks, pails, dust- pans, carpet - sweepers, and 
chamois-skins for the windows. Last but not least will 
be the Saturday table. Saturday being baking-day, the 
girls will have to wear their kitchen gowns, which will 
consist of calicoes of preity colors, their sleeves rolled up, 
and caps on their heads made like cooks’ caps, white 
aprons coming to the bottom of the skirt, with full bib 
and straps over the shoulders. They will sell, in the 
first place, all sorts of delicious home-made cake and 
breads, muffins, crumpets, and biscuits. Then at the other 
end of the table they will offer for sale baking tins and 
pans, muffin - rings, waffle-irons, pfté- pans, and every- 
thing you can think of in the way of usefal articles for 
baking. Two little boys dressed as chefs will be at 
this table to assist, as the girls expect to be busier here 
than in any other part of the room, The fair will open 
at 2 p.m., and will continue all the afternoon and evening. 
The girls have obtained all their cooking-utensils and house- 
hold goods on commission at a large wholesale house 
downtown, which very kindly made a great reduction on 
them, and will take back any surplus stock if not sold. 
But they hope to sell all they have on hand. Neat little 
cards have been sent out, both in and out of town, an- 
nouncing the day of the opening of the fair, which read 
thus: 

A Household Fair 
will be held on 
Wednesday, November 10, 
in the 
Parieh House of Christ Charch, 
from 2 p.m. till 10 p.m, 
You are Cordially Invited to Attend. 


So many girls miss not being able to join in the con- 
gregationnl singing in church, not being able to join in the 
singing of college songs and choruses when among their 
friends, that a few of them have formed a ‘‘sight-read- 
ing” class, to meet once a week this winter. They have 
engaged a good teacher, and will work hard at learning 
to read music at sight. The teacher will have a black- 
board, and begin by teaching them to read single notes 
first, and from that on to difficult music. Being able to 
read music at sight is an immense advantage. In choos- 
ing new songs or pieces for the piano, or, in fact, any in- 
strument, it is such a pleasure to be able to read them 
over quickly at sight. This class has so far been very 
successful, and has a large membership already. The 


price asked is moderate, being only five dollars for six 
<DITH LAWRENCE. 


lessons. 
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THE GOLF TOURNAMENT AT THE KNOLLWOOD LINKS. 


f dypnwe fall has been a busy season for women who have 

made a practice of playing in the open golf tourna- 
ments. ‘The various clubs have vied with one another in 
the attractiveness of the competitions to which they have 
invited all women members of the United States Golf 
Association. Following close upon those which were 
spoken of in this column last week came the tournament 
of the Knollwood Country Club, on its beautiful eighteen- 
hole course at Elmsford. The contest consisted of one 
round of the links at medal play. Twenty-seven competi- 
tors handéd in cards, nine others who started having with- 
drawn, in the course of the game. Some of those who 
heard the name of the winner given as Mrs. Butler D. 
‘ Robinson,” of the Westchester Country Club, wondered 
who the new star could be who made the difficult course 
in 101 strokes. Those who were present, however, recog- 
nized a very well-known player, Mrs. W. Butler Duncan, 
Jr., under an assumed name. Mrs. Duncan is in mourn- 
ing for her father, Theodore A. Havemeyer, and she and 
her sister, Mrs. E. C. Potter, who played under the name 
of Mrs. ‘‘ Madison,” followed a custom of golf etiquette in 
entering the tournament under fictitious names. It is of 
course merely a form, and was not intended to deceive any 
of those who were present at or interested in the outcome 
of the tournament. The knowledge of Mrs. Duncan’s 
identity lent one of the chief points of interest to the con- 
test, for she has seldom played in open tournament against 
Miss Beatrix Hoyt, and many of their friends are confi- 
dent that the two are nearly equal in ability. The result 
of the Knollwood game seems to indicate this, as both 
Mrs, Duncan and the young champion covered the eighteen 
holes in exactly the same number of strokes—101. Mrs. 
Duncan's handicap of 2 points reduced her total to 99, 
thus giving her the prize for the best net score. This 
nant of 101 for the Knollwood course lowers by 17 
strokes the best previous score made there by a woman. 
This was 118, made some time ago by Mrs. Arthur Turnure, 
Mrs. William Shippen also broke the old record by going 
round in 115. 


Naturally the playing of Miss Hoyt attracted more at- 
tention than that of any other competitor. She drove 
with her usual freedom, accuracy, and power, nor were 
her half and quarter arm shots inferior to those in which 
she could use the full swing. Her greatest development 
of late, indeed, seems to have been on these strokes with 
the iron clubs. The easiest way to review her game at 
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Knollwood is to mention the few places where she made 
errors or met with bad luck, and then to state that all the 
rest was practically beyond criticism. At the start her first 
drive landed the ball in a ratherawkward spot near an 5° 
ple-tree, costing her about one extra shot forthat hole. In 
playing for the fourth hole she sliced her brassie stroke into 
a tlower-bed, and the 9 at that point was the worst figure 
on her card. It is uphill ground towards the fifth hole, 
and by playing short here she lost a stroke or two. At 
the twelfth, wae the pond must be crossed, she lost a 
ball in the water. With these exceptions her golf was 
admirable. , 

Mrs. Duncan's game was strikingly similar in many 
ways, even to the errors, which were chicfly made in the 
same places which had baffled Miss Hoyt. By a compar- 
ison of the cards, given below, it will be secn that the 
fourth and fifth holes were as hard for her as for the 
champion. At the eleventh hole she, too, drove into 
the pond. This water hazard makes both the eleventh 
and twelfth holes critical spots on the links, and many 
balls were sent into the water in the course of the tourna- 
ment. Here are Mrs. Duncan’s and Miss Hoyt's caris, 
which are doubly interesting in relation to each other, and 
to the large slice which they have cut from the best pre- 
vious woman’s record for the course: 

Mrs. Duncan: 


Out4 469 9 6 5 4 8-55 
In-5 756465 6 4 4—46-—101 
Miss Hoyt: 
Ont-646 6598 5 5 5 6—55 
In-5> 475665 4 446—01 


At the driving contest held Jater in the day Mrs. Dun- 
can was agnin victorious, beating Miss Hoyt by 10 yards. 
The competition allowed three attempts to each player, 
the best of the three to count. Mrs, Duncan won with 
a drive of 141 yards 6 inches; Mrs. W. Fellowes Morgan 
was second, with 183 yards 1 foot 6 inches; and Miss Hoyt 
third, with 1381 yards. Driving contests are quite popular 
in England, and these records compare very favorably 
with keds reported from there. A drive of 140 yards, in- 
deed, is remarkable for a woman. It can be equalled by 


few in this country, and there are not many on the other 
Apevia K. BRarNnerD. 


side who often surpass it. 





HE New York School of Applied Design for Women 

has opened its courses for winter work again. The 
summer term proved the most successful yet given, as bet- 
ter work was done than ever before during the vacation sea- 
son. It has been decided to hold another exhibition next 
spring, and for this reason the students are doing work 
to be placed on view, so that the oceasion promises to be 
of a higher grade than that of last year. A new course 
in stained glass has been added, under the charge of Mr. 
Edward P. Sperry, of the Tiffany Stained-Glass Com- 
pany. An extended special course in book cover is being 
taught by Mr. Henry L. Parkhurst. The stydents num- 
ber four hundred, and are noticeable this year for a more 
than usual degree of individuality and force of character. 
Ten scholarships have been presented to the school for 
this year, and a number of prizes are to be awarded in 
the advanced departments. 


The 19th of October was ‘‘ Daughters’ Day” at the 
Tennessee Exposition, and a large gathering of men and 
women, members of the various patriotic societies, came 
from different parts of the country to celebrate the occa- 
sion, which was also the anniversary of the surrender 
of Lord Cornwallis. In the morning there was held a 
large meeting, the programme consisting of addresses and 
music, while an elaborate social function occurred at 
night. Mrs. Donald McLean, regent of the New York 
City Chapter of the Daughters, represented the society, 
and spoke on the subject, “‘Our French Allies.” 


There is no doubt that college girls have their share 
of fun. Twenty red-haired undergraduates recently gave 
a ‘*Red-headed Dinner.” The red-haired damsels, all 
‘‘strawberry blondes” of course, wore while dresses 
with red sashes, flowers, and badges ; the table decora- 
tions were red roses and red satin ribbons, with red can- 
dies and shades to match; the menu cards were red, 
each one bearing the design of a white horse. The soup 
was a purée of tomato; the fish, salmon, and the dishes 
all followed the color as far as possible. The affair was a 
great success, and the following morning, by permission 
of the faculty, the “‘ red-heads” marched into the chapel 
in a body, and sat in the front seats, and after prayers 
saluted the president and marched out again in solemn 
procession. 


The Babies’ Wards of the Post-Graduate Hospital, the 
Loomis Sanitarium, the Lisa and Memorial Day Nurseries, 
and the Mothers’ and Babies’ Hospital are the institutions 
that are to be benefited by the charity entertainment to 
be given on the night of the formal opening of the As- 
toria. The ladies having the entertainment in charge 
have planned an attractive programme, to consist of a 
concert by the Anton Seidl orchestra, a little drama, an 
inspection of the hotel, and a supper to be served in the 
beautiful dining-room at the top of the house. 


The concerts to be.given by the Society of Musical 
Arts this winter will be open only to members of the 
society. To render these entertainments mogt select, no 
one except members will be allowed to become suhseribers 
to the concerts. The programme for the season comprises 
eight musical recitations, all to be given at the Astoria. 
The officers of the society form the Committee on Mem- 
bership, and are Mr. C. T. Mathews, Mr. George H. Mc- 
Clean, Mr. J. N. de R. Whitehouse, and Mr. John Du Fais. 
The first concert will probably take place some time dur- 
ing November. 


While New York people in general are looking for- 
ward with pleasurable curiosity to the opening of the 
Astoria, artists and art-lovers will undoubtedly go to the 
hotel at as early an opportunity as possible to see the 
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superb ceilings designed by E. H. Blashfield, Charles 
Turner, and ward Simmons. Mr. Turner's work was 
done for the dining- room, while that of Mr. Simmons 
was for the small ball-room. The ceiling which Mr. 
Blashfield designed is for the large ball-room, and is an 
immense piece of work. The subject of the painting is 
**Music and the Dance,” and the whole has been done 
with a skill and grace that make America proud of the 
artist whose execution it is. There are in the design at 
least forty figures, each beautiful in its way, and the 
simplicity and harmony of the coloring are remarkable. 
The painting measures about forty by sixty feet. 


The Woman's Municipal League was formed at the time 
of the political stress in New York two years ago, and re- 
organized this fall to aid the Citizens’ Union. Its two 
objects have been to raise $10,000 for the union and to 
influence public opinion, both of which aims have been 
accomplished, the money coming entirely from women. 
Within a month’s time one hundred meetings were held 
in the uptown portions of the city and in the tenement- 
house districts, when prominent speakers, both men and 
women, made addresses. The most important of these 
gatherings was the mass-meeting at Cooper Union on Oc- 
tober 27, when Mayor Strong presided. The president of 
the Woman’s Municipal League is Mrs. Joseph H. Choate, 
and among the vice-presidents are Mrs. William H. Shief- 
felin, Mrs. William Jay Shieffelin, Mrs. Schuyler Van 
Rensselaer, Miss Grace H. Dodge, Miss Helen Phelps 
Stokes, Mrs. Morris K. Jesup, and Dr. Mary Putnam 
Jacobi. The league appealed to the women of Manhattan 
to use their influence in deciding the vote for the first 
Mayor of Greater New York, and its efforts met with co- 
operation on all sides. 


In these days of sobriquets some of the most enter- 
taining are those of Sir Joseph Chamberlain, for they give 
nearly a whole life history in themselves. In the early 
days, when he invented the tiny screw point that has 
saved so much labor and amassed him such a fortune, he 
was called the ‘‘ Screw Joe.” But ever since his fad, if it 
may be called one, of cultivating orchids commenced, the 
name has been changed to ‘‘ Orchid Joe”; and so great is 
his fondness for these flowers that he has one sent from 
his greenhouse to London every morning, and is never 
without one in his button-hole. Many of the plants are of 
such rare and costly varieties that their value is reckoned 
well up in the thousands. 


Dr. Clark, who is at the head of Guilbert Academy in 
Winsted, Connecticut, made a bold step when he sug- 
gested to Miss Estelle Hill, a young colored girl, that she 
enter Boston University. Nothing daunted by the thought 
of possible race prejudices, she presented herself at the 
university, and was received without hesitation. She 
has been cordially welcomed by teachers and scholars, and 
has already proved herself mentally fit to study side by 
side with her fair-skinned sisters. Last June she was 
graduated from Guilbert Academy, and Dr. Clark became 
so thoroughly convinced of her intellectual ability that he 
has urged her to make the most of al] opportunities of- 
fered her. It is said that she is filting herself to become 
a teacher, but whether her efforts in this line will be di- 
rected towards the young people of her own color, or if 
she has other aspirations, is not yet known. 


A man who was a physical wonder has recently died in 
Sullivan County, New York. He was William Soules, 
who, when standing erect, measured six feet eight inches 
in height. His back was much curved unless by will 
power he forced himself to stand straight. When walk- 
ing he stooped until his huge hands almost touched the 
ground. His arms were phenomenally long. He is said 
to have posed for the skctch made by Professor Hulley 
of ** the prehistoric man.” Soules was a contirmed opium- 
eater, and his death is said to be due to that habit. 


Miss Mabel Percy Haskell, an American girl, living in 
Paris with her mother, has just been decorated with the 
grand cross of the Order of the Mélusine, by Prince Guy 
de Lusignan, for her rare talents as a miniature-painter 
and writer. Miss Haskell painted a miniature on ivory 
of the Princess Lusignan, which is an exquisite work of 
art. The cross of the Mélusine is « beautiful order in 
gold and deep blue enamel, with the arms of the royal 
house of Lusignan in high relicf in the centre. The 
whole is surmounted by a gold crown. 


It is a little over one hundred and twenty years since 
the Revolutionary hero Gereral Hugh Mercer was killed 
at the battle of Princeton, But on the spot on which he 
fell a tablet has just been erccted to his memory. General 
Mercer's great-great-grandson, Master Hugh Mercer, un- 
veiled the tablet, and Professor Cameron and Dean Mur- 
ray of Princeton University took part in the patriotic and 
religious ceremonies which accompanied the unveiling. 


It is said that Miss Helen Gould takes much interest in 
collecting articles that belonged to her father, the late Jay 
Gould, when he was a young man. Her latest acquisition 
to this collection is the old wheelbarrow used by Jay 
Gould over forty years ago in taking measurements of 
roads in various counties of New York State for the pur- 
pose of making maps. Attached to the wheelbarrow is 
an odometer. Mr. Everett Fowler, of Kingston, found 
the barrow in the possession of a farmer, from whom he 
bought it, and presented it to Miss Gould. 


Dr. Guile of New Jersey is the owner of the property 
at Bath, Maine, on which stands the house known as the 
Red Mansion. Dr. Guile has become interested in a pro- 
jer discussed by the United Charities Organization of 

Yew York, of providing a home for aged colored women, 
and he offers the Maine property at a very low price on 
condition that the house be made into such a home as has 
been suggested. Other philanthropists who are interest- 
ed in the scheme have pledged thirty thousand dollars to 
the object. The home is not to partake of the character 
of a pauper home, as it is intended for those aged wo- 
men who, during a life of toil, have saved some money, 
although not enough to support them. No decided an- 
swer has been returned to Dr. Guile’s offer, but the matter 
will be decided as soon as the Charity Organization have 
received the report of the committee sent to inspect the 
suggested property. 
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1 WEDDING TROUSSEAU FOR A TOUR 
AROUND THE WORLD. 


( pie of the most elaborate trousseaux for a wedding 

journey around the world is just being packed and fin- 
ished off. It combines gowns for nearly every sort of cli- 
mate. To begin with, the under-clothes. The bride that is 
to be has a particular fancy for hand-made garments. She 
therefore has none made by machine at all. In addition to 
a dozen each of chemises and drawers, part plain and 
part very fully trimmed, there are two pairs of knicker 
bockers to be worn over the drawers, made of dark blue 
India silk lined with white flannel. These knickerbock- 
ers are made on a deep bias yoke, and are worn with 
walking costumes or golf or bicycle suits in lieu of petti 
coats. For summer wear the lining is omitted. 

There are three dozen pairs of stockings—one dozen 
silk, black, open-worked, and embroidered; one dozen 
lisle-thread, all open worked; and one dozen plain black 
and tan in cotton. The bride’s 
petticoats number one dozen 
mn all She has a black silk 
one with three ruffles and a 
deep flounce at the back; a 
white silk one with one deep 
flounce edged with Valenci 
ennes lace for evening wear; 
two changeable taffeta silk 
ones for travelling; one very 
handsome black satin, with 
shaded green ruffles; one pink 
satin, which sho intends to 
wear under thin white and 
écru muslin gowns; and six 
white muslin petticoats for 
hot days There are two 
pairs of heavy calf-skin boots 
with thick soles and two pairs 
of Oxfords in calf-skin, for 
walking purposes Besides 
these she has two pairs of 
russet Oxford ties, one pair of 
high patent-leather boots, one 
pair of low patent-leathers, 

e pair of patent-leather slip- 
pers, two pairs of bronze 
slippers, and two pairs of bed 
room slippers 


The bride has limited her 
self as to trunks—one will 
hold her bats, trinkets, shirt 
waists, and smal! things, and 
another her under - clothes, 
She was obliged 
to take a great many under 
clothes and shoes. As to her 
gowns, in the first place, she 
has two tailor-made gowns 
for travelling; the one which 
she intends to ‘‘ go away” in 
is made of black serge, heavy 
quality, lined with cerise silk, 
a jacket and skirt. The oth 
er is of dark brown cloth, 
made very much in the same 
way, and lined with yellow 
silk. Her golf suitisofa gray 
mixture in a Scotch tweed 
lined with plaid, . Next in 
order comes a very useful 
gown of mixed material, dark 
green and black, which she 
intends to wear for walking. 
It is prettily trimmed with 
dark green velvet collar and 
revers, and a black silk vest, 
fustened at the sides with 
small smoked-pearl buttons. 
Another street costume is 
a dark green ladies’ -cloth, 
trimmed with black velvet, 
three circular bands going 
around the skirt, and black 
velvet on the bodice and 


siveves 


shoes. ete 


The shirt-waists are of silk, 
percale el Cheviot She 
has two silk ones—one of 
changeable blue and black 
taffeta, and the other of dark 
brown silk, made simply for 
travelling 
has six cotton ones three 
pereale and three cheviot, in 
pretty designs, to be worn in 
warm weather, The band 
somest visiiing gown in the 


besides these she 


troussenu is of the new shade 
of light brown in armure silk 
The skirt is trimmed sround 
the bottom with three narrow 
ruffles, put on in festoons, 
The bodice has a waistcoat 
of salmon-pink silk, over 
which is draped a net-work 
embroidered in silver beads and spangles. The revers are 
of sable fur; the sleeves are tight-fitting, the revers coming 
well over at the top of them, and the whole is finished off 
with a remarkably handsome silver girdle and clasp at the 
waist With this costame the bride will wear a large 
brown felt picture-hat, profusely trimmed with long 
plumes, shaded from the lightest to the darkest shade of 
brown, which fall over on the side, and are most becoming. 
Another visiting costume is of pale gray ladies’ cloth— 
plain skirt, bolero jacket trimmed with and entirely em- 
broidered in silver, and a high Medici collar, also fully 
embroidered. With this jacket is worn a fall white chif- 
fon bodice, and the effect is charming. The bonnet to go 
with this costume is a small silver-gray velvet toque, with 
no trimming but a silver buckle and white bird-of-Para- 
dise aigrette 


One of the gowns, which will be most useful, and serve 
as a theatre as well as an afternoon gown, is a black 
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mousseline de soie over changeable cherry taffeta silk 
lining. . The skirt is trimmed with five very narrow ruf- 
files put on to form an apron effect in the front. The 
bodice, which is in the blouse style, is trimmed with a 
succession of these narrow ruffles, running across and all 
around from the neck to the waist-line. At the waist it 
is finished off with a broad cherry velvet belt, and at the 
neck is a collar of the same, cut out in squares and filled 
in with ruchings of the mousseline de soie. With this very 
*‘ stunning” gown will be worn a small jet bonnet, with 
a large butterfly bow of the cherry velvet and jet wings. 
Another afternoon gown is simpler, but more serviceable. 
It is a flowered India silk, black ground with sprays of 
pink flowers. The bodice is trimmed with black lace and 
pale pink satin. A pretty theatre bonnet to wear with 
this is of black lace, with soft pink crush roses under the 
lace, and a black aigrette. 


ne evening dresses decided onare three in number. e 
Theevening dresses decided th in number. Th 





AFTERNOON TUILETTE—WHITE SILK WITH BLACK LACE. 


first isa handsome black satin, which is always necessary. 
The skirt is made en train, very full, with no trimming 
at all on it. The bodice is low, cut square back and 
front, and the entire surface is covered with a beautiful 
duchesse lace, which is appliquéd on the satin. The 
front of the bodice is loose from the lining, giving the 
blouse effect. The sleeves are very short, forming but- 
terfly bows on the shoulder. The most striking feature 
of this lovely gown is a broad black chiffon girdle, with 
large bow in the back, and ends which fall to the bottom 
of the skirt. The second evening gown is an exquisite 
ivory-white satin. The skirt—with train, of course—is 
profusely trimmed up the front and side breadths with 
festoon of wide point de Vensie lace. The bodice is cut 
round, and has a ruffle of the lace falling in surplice ef- 
fect from the left to the right side, and continuing around 
the neck. A bunch of green and white orchids will be 
worn at the waist and on the left shoulder. The third 
and last evening gown is of gold-colored satin. The skirt 


is perfectly plain, and the bodice is pointed back and 
front, and trimmed with ombré velvet, which is put in 
large bows on each shoulder. Having the hot climates 
in view, the bride has provided herself with four lovely 
muslin gowns, which she will wear over different-colored 
silk slips. One is of pink India mull, and is embroidered 
in a pattern on the front of the skirt and on the back and 
front of the bodice. This is a high-necked gown. An- 
other is a white Swiss muslin, trimmed with ruffles edged 
with Valenciennes lace coming up to the waist, and the 
bodice with lace insertions. Still another is a pale green 
dotted Swiss muslin, which is exceedingly pretty. It is 
made with a plain skirt tucked up to the waist, and a 
plain bodice, over which will be worn a white mull fichu 
and white mull sash. The fourth muslin gown is pale 
blue with bands of white lace insertion, made also with a 
Marie Antoinette fichu, and to be worn over a pink slip. 


Added to these gowns are three bedroom gowns or 
wrappers — one black India 
silk, trimmed with scarlet rib- 
bons and black lace; one pale 
pink with white lace; and one 
of light blue cashmere trim- 
med with mink fur. Besides 
these she has made herself 
three lovely silk and flannel 
dressing sacques. Whatshe 
is also very proud of having 
made herself is a dozen beau- 
tiful corset covers made by 
hand. They are most dainty, 
and exquisitely made. Two 
dozen pairs of gloves, veils 
both thick and thin, stocks, 
belts, collars, and cravats 
complete this most elegant 
and practical trousseau. 


WALKING COSTUME. 
See illustrations on page 921. 


4 satin-faced cloths are 

greatly in favor for hand- 
some costumes this season, 
and one especially attractive 
gown from H. Luey is of the 
finest cloth in black, trimmed 
with three different widihs 
of braid. On the skirt the 
braid is put on the front in 
rows that give an apron shape 
that is exceedingly becoming; 
the back breadths are left 
plain, and hang out with de- 
cided flare. The coat is in 
blouse shape, with quite long 
and scant skirts; the fronts 
are braided to match the skirt, 
and when buttoned over and 
fastened with frogs, show one 
wide and one narrow revers, 
faced with velvet and finish- 
ed with a band of blue silk 
edged with braid. 

This blouse, when worn 
open, shows long revers and 
a most fascinating Louis 
XVL. cravat of turquoise vel- 
vet and fine appliqué point- 
lace, the lace put on so full as 
to form a jabot. The sleeves 
are finished with three rows of 
braiding, and the belt is of 
black velvet ribbon. Velvet 
toque trimmed with ostrich 
tips. 


AFTERNOON 
‘TOILETTE. 
_ of the new designs 
4 are attractive from their 
simplicity and graceful lines, 
and the skirts, being longer, 
make it possible to use softer 

materials. 

For gowns to be worn in 
the house these same grace 
ful lines can be shown to 
greater advantage than"in the 
street costumes, which, after 
all, cannot have even a demi- 
train. To fit a skirt so that 
it will hang to perfection and 
yet not look strained or tight 
is a difficult problem that the 
new designs seem to solve 
satisfactorily. 

From Madame Pauline a 
most charming gown of fig- 
ured white silk trimmed with 
black lace is exceedingly sim- 
ple, and yet shows te the ini- 
tiated the intricacies of the 
fitted skirt and bloused waist, 
Black and white is always an effective combination, and 
the trimming on the seams of a gathered ruffle of black 
lace seems to make both the white silk of the gown and 
the black of the lace show out more clearly, Overatight- 
fitted waist lining the material is draped in loose easy folds, 
and opened at the neck to. show a vest of white dotted 
with black; the waist fastens on the left side, but there is 
no fastening visible. An odd feature of this gown is that 
there is no ribbon used. The belt is of the lace ruffling, 
and the rosette that fastens it is also of lace. The sleeves 
are not tight-fitting, although decidedly small, and both at 
the top and at the wrists are full ruffles of lace. 

This design would be charming also in light-tinted 
cloth. The idea of undue weight formerly associated 
with cloth is passing away. The new weaves in faced- 
cloths, while retaining the subdued gloss peculiar to 
broadcloth and its velvety depth of color, are so fine and 
light as to be no more burdensome than any other fabric, 
and the flexible texture lends itself well to graceful draping. 
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A FIVE-O'CLOCK-TEA CLOTH. 
NOVEL design for a tea cloth was 
brought from England by a returning 

traveller. The material, Irish linen of fine 
quality, was finished with a hem - stitched 
hem about an inch and a half wide, bordered 
with heavy lace of similar width. The cen- 
tre of the cloth was occupied by a large cir- 
cle extending to within two inches of the 
hem, and inside of this were the figures, per- 
haps two inches in length, which are found 
on the face of a clock, the hands pointing to 
the hour of five. The embroidery was done 
in ontline stitch with moderately coarse black 
silk 





BIRCH-BARK SOUVENIRS. 

LADY who has been “ roughing it” in 
£X the Maine woods in company with her 
husband, an ardent sportsman, spent some 
time in gathering fine sheets of birch bark. 
In a little backwoods village she discovered 
a pretty country girl who had learned a lit- eee 
tle about painting from some wandering ar- FEHR’S TALCUM POWDER 
tist, and having some talent herself, she had Is the only original. Don't accept any substitute, 
painted many love ly little sketches from the wie tease loaner ot lonh peieaioke: “Eater” 
picturesque views all about her home. Sev- ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. rn eae 
eral of these this lady purchased for a mere JULIUS FEHR, M.D., - Hoboken, N.J. 
trifle, and she proposes to make up her birch 
bark into dainty writing-cases, and decora- 
ting them with the pretty little pictures. 
These she will present as Christmas gifts to 
her ‘‘woodsy” friends, of whom she has 
many. 


BaKiné 


Absolutely Pure 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


py Extract ot BEEF 


IVORY 


ilivsearls 
ra hundred im- 
itations, Theyall 
lack the remark 
able qualities of 


its senuine. 
it 





can be used are among its chief attractions. Amyone can make delicious Sou 

or really palatable Beef Tea, and at a minimum expense, with Armours 
Extract. No trouble or mystery about it. Send for our little book, “Culinary 
Wrinkles,” mailed free upon application. 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 


























JUST PUBLISHED: 
MARCHES!I AND MUSIC 


Passages from the Life of a Famous Singing-Teacher. By Mathilde 
Marchesi. With an Introduction by Massener. Illustrated. Post 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Deckel Edges and Gilt Top, $2 50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, ees New York and London 











GET THE GENUINE ARTICLE! 


Walter Baker & Go,’s 
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“ H. D. TRAILL 


The Editor of the new Literary Weekly, ‘“‘ LITERATURE” 
THE MARQUIS OF SALISBURY. 


(Jn Queen's Prime Minister Series.) 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1 00. 


i 

An admirable piece of work. . . . It is not only marked throughout with literary ability 
of a very high order, but in its calm and dispassionate judgment of a man whose merits 
have been differently estimated, and in its perspicuous insight into the details of home 

and foreign policy and all the intricacies of statesmanship.—Dai/y Telegraph, London, 
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Delicious, 
Nutritious. 


Costs Less than ONE 
CENT a cup. 


SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE (1772-1834). 12mo, Cloth, 

75 cents. (/n Morley’s English Men of Letters.) 

All lovers of Coleridge will receive the book thankfully ; but they must feel that it 
does not lessen their desire for a biography more philosophical and complete. And if it 
sends any of its readers to Harper's admirable edition of Coleridge’s works, in seven vol- 
umes, it will do a good service, —Critic, N. Y. 
LAURENCE STERNE (1713-1768). 

Morley’s English Men of Letters.) 

It has the great merit of telling the story of Sterne’s career with simplicity and com- 


pleteness, and of making a not too partial criticism of his literary work and his standing 
in the world of letters. — Boston Glove. 


Trade-Mark. 


Be sure that the package 


bears our Trade-Mark. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. (/n 





Walter Baker & Co. Limitea, 


Established 1780, 


Dorchester, Mass. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York and London 
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The elegant and fashionable Parisian World seep 
monienne, Impériale, Russe, Amb: 

» le Jardin de mon Cure, Vere "Novo, Jadis. 
special soap for the face: Maréchale, Duchesse Violerte. ae Hosa, 
Puwder for the eS. Ladies in all climates Pink, Yellow, White 
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Pears’ 


means cleanliness. 

Oh, to feel clean ! 

Who would’nt use 
Pears’ Soap when 
it’s so economical, 
luxurious, healthful, 
cleansing. 

Delicate skins de- 
mand Pears’ Soap. 


Is your's delicate? 


Wears to the thinness of 
a wafer. Avoid substitutes. 
Pears’ ‘theorigin) Shaving Stick 


is unrivalled. 
Sold everywhere— Used everywhere 








‘‘ Silver plate that wears.’ 
asieis 
Bros.” 


On spoons, knives, forks, etc., is the identifying 
mark of the best wearing plated ware made. 
For fifty years the standard of silver _ 
excellence. On tea sets and larger 
articles, look for this mark: 





Manufactured only by > 
“MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, 
Meriden, Conn.; 208 5th Ave., New York City, 
For sale by leading dealers everywhere. 


ENGLISH-MADE 
3| Brass, Steel - Bronze, 
and Iron Bedsteads 
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New and special designs embodying ex- 
clusive style, high finish, and fine 
workmanship. 


| Twin Bedsteads in Brass, Nickel, and 


White Enamel. 
Iron Bedsteads. 
America. 


Also Folding Cabinet 
Largest stock in 


| Catalogues and Price-Lists on appli- 


cation. 


HOSKINS & SEWELL, 
16 E. 15th Street, New York. 
England: London and Birmingham. 
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REMODELLING OLD CLOTHING. 


Sr problem of old clothes is a serious one, involving 

much perplexity of mind, especially in the spring and 
autumn of the year, when the clothes question comes so 
prominently forward. Even rich women are puzzled to 

now what is the best disposition to make of gowns which 
are by no means worn out, but which have lost the fresh 
ness and look of style so essential for a well-dressed 
woman's clothes to have 

Rash and injudicious giving away of old clothes is ex 
ceedingly stupid, and a most expensive habit to fall into, 
particularly if economy has to be consulted at all; and of 
ten indolence is at the root of the apparent generosity— 
that indolence which cannot face the nuisance of care 
fully looking over the gown before deciding to whom it 
shall be sent—if sent at all Elaborate ball gowns and 
expensive street costumes are not suitable for poor rela- 
tions any more than they are for servants, who, by-the 
way, are rapidly becoming demoralized by the constant 
gifts of cast-off finery 

The first thing to do when the time to inspect last sea- 
son's wardrobe arrives is to have the gowns unpacked and 
put out around the room where they can easily be seen to 
the best advantage—or disadvantage. Last year’s styles 
are always hopeless at the first glance, but a second in 
spection, if a garment is in good order, will generally 
show that it has still some good points. If the cloth cos 
tume is the first to be examined, the skirt will, as a rule, 
be found to hang badly and to be worn around the edge 


The waist, no matter how carefully put away, will be 
what the French call chiffonné, and look anything but 
smart, Now, if the gown be an expensive one, and the 


cloth in good repair, it will be best to send for some 
jobbing tailor, who can tell whether it is worth cleaning, 
pressing, and rehanging The skirt will be too short 
when rebinding is necessary, but that trouble can be ob 
viated by rows of braid or clusters of ruches sewed on an 
extra strip of cloth. A new style of trimming will change 
the waist and the sleeves, the length of the cout can be 
altered to the prevailing fashion, and the costume will be 
in order for “‘ second best.” All these alterations, even 
when the gown is quite fresh, are not worth having done 
if there bas been a decided change in the fashions—so de 
cided as to make it necessary to buy new material or to 
pay a large price for the renovating. If it is hopeless, 
then it can be despatched to some friend or relative who 
does not live in the city; and often, if it is sent to a much 
smaller person, she will be able to remodel it to good ad 
vantage. In a costume where cont and waist are too far 
gone to do over, the skirt can often be made to do duty 
for wet weather, but it must be carefully sponged, pressed, 
and mended 

Evening gowns are the most depressing at first view, 
but are by no means the hardest to deal with. A satin or 
brocade which is stained or faded can be covered with net 
or lace, and makes the best kind of foundation to build 
upon, as the dressmakers say. A well - cut evening 
waist can be worn a number of years, and pass through 
many changes and chances of fashion, particularly now 
when there are so many different varieties of trimming 
A pale blue satin gown that bas just been remodelled Las 
been trimmed with white chiffon ruffles half-way up the 
skirt, and. the waist draped with chiffon and ribbon 
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ruches. The gown looks absolutely fresh and new, al- 
though it has done good service for more than four 
years. Such alterations as these are best accomplished 
by some clever dressmaker who goes out by the day and 
who can be under supervision. 

When all possible chance of making over an evening 
gown is gone, there still remains the silk petticoat to be 
made of the skirt, and in these days when silk petticoats 
are so numerous and so expensive, it is a great help to 
have these same skirts to trim with flounces and ruffles, 
particularly when the material is of good quality. The 
flounces can be of different and less expensive silk. 

Silk waists rarely do duty two years; if they are used 
the second season they almost always require to be sent 
to the cleaners, and then will have to be retrimmed, all of 
which costs money. House gowns and tea gowns will 
also have to be treated in the same way—cleaned and 
dyed to begin with, and after that new trimmings. 

The trimming question is often solved by using trim- 
mings that have been on other gowng, for there is great 
economy in carefully ripping off and putting away hand- 
some trimmings of gowns that are no longer possible. 
Laces, ribbons, passementeries of value, can often be used 
on gowns two and three times if betweenwhiles they are 
carefully packed away. 

If a skirt is to be remodelled it must be done with the 
aid of a good pattern and a clever seamstress. Far bet- 
ter to wear a skirt that is not just the latest cut, but 
which fits and hangs well, than to have one made over 
badly. 

The principal idea of all is not to have too many 
clothes remodelled, and to count well the cost before 
undertaking the work. To remodel five or six gowns 
will often cost more than to buy one smart costume, so it 
is hest to carefully calculate dollars and cents before 
starting in too rashly; and if clothes are given away, use 
tact and discretion as to who shall be the recipient. 


THE NOVEMBER COLOR PLATE. 
N many of the gowns this season the waist is so 
short as almost to give the effect of a belted prin- 
cesse gown, and this even with cloth costumes which 
have usually been made with somewhat of a coat ef.- 
fect. While the style is one that is peculiarly be- 
coming to a tall woman, it can easily be so arranged as 
to look well on a short figure, as the lines afe long and 
slender, and the belt can be adjusted to make the waist 
line long if so desired. In our November color plate the 
gown is in one of the new shades of brown, made to fit 
closely over the hips and with all fulness thrown back; 
the skirt is cut to flare out around the bottom; the front 
breadth has a graceful pattern in braiding, in which three 
kinds of braid are used—black with a touch of white, 
gold, and a flat black braid that runs from belt to hem, 
giving the effect of the skirt opening at one side. The 
waist fastens at the left side, and the braiding is put on 
to give the effect of a pointed yoke. Ruffles at the wrist 
and a belt of gold-colored taffeta carry out the gold of 
the braiding 
The hat has a stiff brim, but the soft crown of shirred 
brown velvet takes away any hard lines. Around the 
crown is a roll of dark brown velvet; a long black 
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ostrich plume adds height, while the touch of color in the 
cerise rosette under the brim at the left side makes the 
hat much more becoming. 


WINTER GOWNS AND 
See illustrations on page 927. 
_ velvet blouses are perhaps the most striking of 
all this year’s fashions, One in dark green velvet is 
especially smart. The entire body of the blouse is cov- 
ered with an embroidery of steel jet put on in lines; the 
upper part of the sleeves is plain; the lower is embroid 
ered to match the rest. A border of mink is around the 
skirt of the blouse, and there is a wide revers and turn- 
over collar of the same fur. The combination of fur and 
velvet with embroidery is singularly effective, and the 
black satin belt, fastened with a gold buckle, gives just 
the finishing-touch of daintiness that is needed. 

Cloth jackets are also smart this season, and most elab- 
orately gotten up. One of delicate beige cloth, embroid 
ered in gold and brown, is very effective. ‘There is the 
usual blouse effect; but the skirts are longer than are 
most blouses, and the feature of the coat is the revers and 
turn-over collar of brown broadtail fur, which is exqui- 
site against the beige cloth. 

A charming gown of purple cashmere is also smart. 
The skirt, not nearly so wide as is generally seen, fits 
smoothly over the hips. Around the foot is a braiding 
of narrow purple ribbon edged with a full black satin 
bébé-ribbon. On the waist the same braiding is on either 
side of the full vest of puckered white chiffon, which is 
covered with crossed ribbons edged with gold cord. On 
the sleeves are broad epaulettes with braiding. 

In dark purple cloth a stunning gown is made in a 
very odd design. The blouse, epaulettes, and band around 
the skirt are of pale mauve cloth, with folds of black 
plush edged with a fine gold cord. The skirt of the 
blouse and the collar are of velvet exactly the shade of 
the darker cloth, while the yoke and tucked collar are of 
velvet the exact shade of the light cloth in the blouse. 
This gown is a most becoming style. 

Red cloth coats are greatly in favor, and there are so 
many different shades to choose from it is sometimes hard 
to decide which is the best. A dark red cloth trimmed 
with black satin bands is most effective, the bands put 
on to give a curved effect. There is a high standing col- 
lar, held up by a wide black satin band and bow, and 
the belt is of black satin also. 

Cashmere gowns drape so gracefully and fit so well 
that they are more popular than ever. A charming de- 
sign in golden brown has diagonal lines on both waist and 
skirt. The waist,a scant blouse, opens at one side and 
shows a full draped vest of cerise satin antique. The 
epaulettes and revers of cerise satin and black broché silk 
are edged with mink, while two jet ornaments on the 
skirt and jet edging on the blouse are most effective—the 
mink fur, the jet, and cerise satin all contrasting well 
with the brown of the cashmere. 

Ermine trimmings are seen on many of the new jackets, 
and look particularly well on velvet. A dark green velvet 
— that is very elaborate and smart bas a plastron of 
»roadtail fur embroidered in black, gold, and steel, while 
the wide slashed collar is of ermine. The belt is of black 


COATS. 


Suéde, studded with steel. 
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INTER FASHIONS—BRAIDED CLOTH GOWN. 


SUPPLEMENT TO HARPER’S BAZAR, NOVEMBER 6, 1897. 


CUT PAPER VATTERN No, to. 


Sleeve, Waist, and Skirt, 25 Cents Each; complete Gown, 75 Cents.—[See Page 935 ] 
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NEW MODELS FOR WINTER GOWNS AND COATS FROM ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO.—{See Pace 926.] 
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COLLARS AND CRAY 

MEN 
4 kh E taste of many otherwise well-dressed 

men seems to fail them utterly when it 
solving the question of collars and 
We daily see men who, to all ap- 
pearances, have taken great pains to look 
well wearing collars of the most hideous 
shapes, and ties of an ugliness that fairly 
sets one's teeth on edge. One wonders some 
times how sensible men could bring them 
selves to buy the awful combinations of 
color and shape that they wear about their 
necks, Perhaps it is because they have no 
definite idea of what will suit them, and, 
when they make their purchases, allow a 
salesman to give them what he thinks is 

the fashion 

The other day I stopped in at a haber- 
dasher's with a friend, and the clerk showed 
us, with great pride, what he called the lat- 
est thing that was very fashionable, and as 
sured us that everybody was wearing it. 
We thought we had seen some of them wear- 
ing just such things, and we asked to be 
shown something else. It is more a ques- 

ion of good taste than of fashion 

In regard to collars, one has quite a vari- 
ety of shapes from which to choose just at 
present. The collar with the points turned 
over like wings seems to be regaining some 
of its old popularity. It should be moder- 
ately high, and the points, not too large, 
should be turned over squarely, as if it were 
a straight standing collar with the points 
ironed back. This is a very good shape for 
general wear It is comfortable, looks well, 
and is suitable on almost all occasions. 

Then, especially for young men, there is a 
straight standing collar with the edges just 
meeting. This should be high in front, two 
and a half inches or a little more, and the 
points should not be bent so as to “‘ poke” 
out. Another collar of about the same height 
and shape, but with straight edges that lap 
over about a quarter of an inch in front, is 
perhaps the most popular of all standing 
collars. It looks very well, especially with 
evening dress. Either one of these straight 
standing collars should be worn in the even- 
ing or in the afternoon with a frock-coat. 

Of the turned-over collars there are two 
that are worn a good deal at present. Both 
should be high all around, above two inches. 
One of them has edges that just meet in 
front, the outer and the inner edges being | 
cut even from the top to where the collar | 
buttons, leaving a very narrow space open | 
at the throat. The other is a collar of equal 
height, btit where it buttons in front there 
is a wide flap that tucks in under the oppo- 
site edge, completely covering the throat, 
and leaving a space of about half an inch 
between the turned-over parts in front. Nei 
ther of these should be worn on dress or 
formal occasions 

A suggestion that applies to all collars 
might be made, and that is that they should 
fit the neck snugly. A badly fitting shirt is 
often responsible for an ill-fitting collar. 
All shirts should be cut quite high in front. 
If a shirt is cut too low it pulls the collar 
down in front and causes the back to press 
against the neck, throwing the head forward 
in,a most uncomfortable way 

As for ties, of course they are all to be 
tied by the wearer. No carefully dressed 
man ever wears a made-up tie. In shape 
there are the Ascot, the straight bow, the 
butterfly bow, and the four-in-hand. The 
Ascot tie is made in dark shades, black or 
dark blue principally, with a small figure in 
some brighter color. A plain black satin 
Ascot is a very good tie to have. It may be 
worn with either morning or afternoon dress, 
With a frock-coat, for a morning wedding 
or other rather formal function, a white silk 
Ascot is probably the most becoming tie one 
can wear. This, however, should never be 
worn to business. It does not look well 
with anything but a frock or a cut-away 
coat, and at business ties of some dark color 
are always more appropriate and in much 
better taste. The four-in-hand, of the same 
materials and shades as the Ascot, is now 
made very long and narrow. | 

With the turned-over collars such as de- | 
scribed above, the best ties to wear are the | 
straight and the butterfly bows. In fact, 
they are the only ties that fit these collars | 
well. The others are too bulky. These 
bow ties are all cut quite narrow, and the 
bow is much smaller than it has been here 
tofore. They are made in lengths to suit 
the size of collar one wears, and in buying 
them one should always see that he gets the 
proper length for his size. 

With formal evening dress nothing but a 
white lawn bow is permissible. On the | 
other hand, with the informal dinner-coat a 
black satin bew is always worn, and white 
is never permitted. These, like the other 
bows, are narrower and smaller than have 
been worn 
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CHOOSING ONE'S PATH. 


\ THEN we are young our lives are cho- 
sen for us; when we get older we 
learn how to choose them for ourselves, 
Looking back in that crisis which comes 
to most of us at some period of our lives, we 
see how, in the past, we have blindly allowed 
ourselves to be ruled by circumstances and 
by the rules of others, and our spirits sink 
before the conviction that the conflict will 
be long and serious before we can become 
masters of our own fate, instead of allowing | 
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fate to master us. ‘‘ How easy it would have 
been,” we say, ‘‘to accomplish our purpose 
years ago, if we had but been a little more 
adequate to the situation. But to-day—how 
hard! How much more complicated the 
same affair!” 

Any life problem, no matter how hard, has 
some solution which can be found. Does 
not that truth impress itself upon our minds 
when we look back to see how simple would 
have been our particular problem fn the old 
time if we had but risen a little higher to 
look at it in a better light? And if we ac- 
knowledge the truth of this, can we not see 
that it must hold equally in the present case, 
although we have not yet got upon ground 
high enough to see how? 

For the daily questions and problems of 
every-day life—even down to the smallest 
and meanest of them—are like the thick un- 
derbrush, the clinging vines, and the crowd- 
ing trees of a close-growing wood through 
which we must travel, forcing our way, and 
finding, or rather making, the road which 
must lead us to our proper goal. Often we 
cut with difficulty a way which proves to 
lead in an entirely wrong direction, and we 
find it is wrong only when we have strayed 
far from the right line. 

Now, if we did but know it, there is al- 
ways at hand a little eminence which we 
may climb if we will and look down upon 
the road we are trying to make instead of 
staying in the thicket. And if in some quiet 
moment at night, or when we have a few 
moments leisure to overlook our problems, 
we mentally untangle the thicket in the 
proper direction, we will find that such 
quiet mental work helps greatly when we 
are in the midst of cutting the road again 
by-and-by. And so, in every-day life,we be- 
gin to find how we may choose our own 
way, instead of allowing it to be chosen for 
us by the tangles of the thick wood, which 
seems so dense, so insurmountable, while we 
are in its midst. 


GAME TIDBITS. 


Wild Pigeons in Gravy (an old Virginia re- 
ceipt).—Cut two slices of fresh pork into 
pieces, and set over the fire to fry for five 
minutes. Split half a dozen wild pigeons in 
halves; rot] each in flour; dredge lightly with 
pepper and salt; put in the frying-pan with 
the pork, and let fry brown on both sides; 
cut up one small carrot, one turnip, and one 
stalk of celery; add to the frying-pan, with 
a bunch of sweet herbs and three large cups 
of rich stock; let simmer for half an hour 
(longer if the pigeons are old); take up the 
pigeons; strain the gravy; thicken with a ta 
yle-spoonful of butter and brown flour each 
mixed together. Let come to a boil; return 
the birds; heat through, and serve with wal- 
nut pickles. 

Redbirds .a Jelly (an entrée for a lun- 
cheon or tea).—Take the backs and breasts 
from a dozen birds. Make a force-meat of 
the livers of the birds, half a dozen chicken 
livers, ten ounces of cold boiled tongue, the 
mashed yolk of a hard-boiled egg, and a ta 
ble-spoonful of white sauce, seasoned with 
pepper and salt. Spread the mixture over 
the inside of the birds, sew them up into 


| shape, put in a pan, and set in a hot oven to 


bake for ten minutes. Take up; dip in glaze; 
pour a little melted aspic jelly in the bottom 
of a dozen little moulds; let cool slightly, 
put a bird in each mould, and set on ice for 
five minutes; pour aspic over to cover; set 
back on the ice for one hour; turn out of the 
moulds. Insert the feet (which should be 
scalded and dried) in the centre of each bird, 
and serve. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FAIRY 
SOAP 


Pure—White—Floating. 


The Soap 
of the Century. 


Sold everywhere in one quality and 
three convenient sizes for the toilet, 
bath and laundry. 


Made only by The N. K. Fairbank Company, 
Chicago. St. Louls. New York. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


Copyright 1691 by lev by 


ICI aenaen 
Dressing 

prepared in the largest leather factory in 
tas world the makers of Vici Kid—the 
most noted leather in the world. It gives a 
shoe a bright and lasting lustre, makes it soft 
and pliable, keeps it from cracking in wet 
and dry weather. The constant use of Vici 
Dressing means a saving in shoe leather 
which the student of economy can’t over- 
look. Ask the dealer forit. An illustrated 
book, telling how to care for shoes and in- 
crease their wear, mailed free. 

ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Masgaret McClane Pemberton, 
Columbia, Mo. 


I wish to join the host of 
mothers all over this count 
in the praise of Mellin’s F 
When baby was born, I began 
the use of another baby food 
that was recommended to me, 
but found that it was of little 
value and began the use of 


MELLIN’S FOOD 


which I have constantly used 
since. I cannot express my 
gratitude in words, but ask you 
to take a look at the enclosed 
picture of Margaret McClane 
Pemberton, which tells the 
whole story. 

Mrs. W. B. PEMBERTON. 


Write to us (a postal will do) and we will send, 
free of expense, a sample of Mellin’s Food. 


DOLIBER-GOODALE CO., BOSTON, MASS, 














1895-96. 1896-97. 
Lbs. Lbs. 
PO Ra0n css cna neitinteenieccs 48,750,838 42,676,418 
Green cosbbbsvecdassiacedieds 21,576,085 16,216,906 
Cate Cem ge cctcdcddcecens 11,798,196 11,080,536 
PERRIER « ofetkatddtins cdisece<ee 15,912,426 18,994,324 
Amoy and Foochow............ 7,263,036 4,583,173 
CEYLON AND INDIA TEA, 7,792,185 9,474,019 
Ts satcecccesjesvepeese 1 13, 092,7 766 103,025,376 
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for five minut se absol 





ly boiling water. 


CEYLON ANOINDIA TEA 


FIGURES TALK. 


IMPORTS OF TEAS INTO AMERICA: 


1897-98 (Estimated). 
Lbs. 
42,000,000 
13,000,000 
9,000,000 
18,000,000 
3,400,000 


12,000,000 


97,400,000 


Decrease 13 per cent 
Decrease 40 per cent 
Decrease 23 per cent 
Increase 13 per cent 
Decrease 53 per cent. 


Increase §4 per cent, 


The Decrease in total consumption is compensated for by the Increase in use of Ceylon and 
India Tea, as this will go more than TWICE as far as any of the others, and FOUR TIMES as far as 


Note Directions.— Take half the usual quantity (one level teaspoonful will make four cups), infuse 
U 
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PIANO & ORGAN Co. 
P. O. Box 1049. 
Washington, N. J. 








TEASETFREE 


or Watch, SET or Toilet 
with 20 "pounds’ COCKATOO 
{TEAS and a handsome present 
‘with ever pound. for new 
‘flustrated premium and red 
list. Tue GREAT AMERICAN 











OMPANY, 31 and 33 Vese 
New York, P. O. Box 289 






































RED CLOTH 
AND BLACK PLAID SKIRT. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 9.—[See Page 934.) 


PARIS COSTUMES. 


QPREET costumes this season are much more effective 
\) than they have been for some years, and even in 
waists and jackets made of or trimmed with fur there is 
every effort made to have the lines of the figure displayed 
to the greatest advantage. Different materials are com- 


MIGNONETTE DAMASSE WOOL, WHITE LACE CRAVAT, 


AND CERISE VELVET ‘"ABS. 





BLOUSE-COAT WITH BLACK ASTRAKHAN, RED 
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bined most cleverly, and the general effect is 
smarter and at the same time richer than when 
absolutely plain coats and cloaks are worn. 

Most fascinating of all outside garments are the 
velvet coats trimmed with fur. A charming mod- 
el of this style is shown on the front page. The 
material is a fancy velvet in emerald green. On 
the jacket is a yoke of Persian lamb, with ends 
which form a bolero, and an odd-shaped girdle 
that starts at the side seams and finishes off in 
a long point, fastened at the waist with buckle of 
emeralds and rhinestones. At either side of the 
fur is a border of black chenille. The front of 
the jacket is hidden under a blouse-vest and ja- 
bots of white lace, the jabots caught with rhine- 
stone and emerald buckles. A wide Marie Stuart 
collar bordered with black ostrich tips tapers at 
the waist-line most becomingly; the sleeves have 
no trimming, but are graceful in shape and of 
medium size. 

The hat worn with this jacket is of velvet, 
trimmed with ostrich plumes, colonel’s aigrette, 
and rhinestone buckle. 

A costume of white cloth has the skirt trimmed 
with guipure appliqué and mink fur. The gui- 
pure is on the front breadth, while the fur, head- 
ed with a band of lace insertion, goes around the 
entire skirt. At the side the skirt is raised to 
show an under-skirt,also of the white cloth. The 
waist is in jacket shape, and opens in front with 
wide square revers and high collar. On the re- 
vers and collar and the skirts of the coat is the 
guipure appliqué, while a border of the lace fin- 
ishes the entire coat; the sleeves are strapped with 
Jace insertion, and are finished at the wrists with 
lace ruffles, and the seams are all outlined with 
lace insertion. The vest is of mink fur, slightly 
bloused, with belt of white faille, which at the 
back has long sash ends bordered with fur. 

Costumes composed of plaid or check skirts 
and a plain blouse or jacket are still fashionable, 
but there are some new points to be noticed. One 
very smart gown of this description, on this page, 
has the skirt of red and black zibeline cloth, made 
without any trimming. The waist is of plain red 
trimmed with Astrakhan, and has a vest of black 
satin so arranged as to taper at the waist-line most 
becomingly, and linings of black showing just a 
line around the square tabs of the blouse, the 
cuffs, and on the shoulders. Appliqué passe- 
menterie trims the waist, while a border of Astra- 
khan outlines the slits and finishes the colla 
and the fronts; the belt is of black satin. 

The hat is of red felt, trimmed only with black 
ostrich plumes, which entirely encircle the crown 
and are arranged high at the left side. 

Exceedingly novel in design is a gown of serge 
or canvas of chestnut brown, trimmed with bands 
of Scotch plaid. The gown is a polonaise, made 
with pleated skirt. A V-shaped vest is of green 
velvet, and collar, belt, and cuffs are of green velvet cov- 
ered with braiding. A wide band of the plaid is around 
the foot of the skirt, and a narrow band is put on the 
waist to give the effect of a yoke and straps over the 
shoulders. This is one of the newest styles, but requires 
to be most carefully made, especially the skirt, which will 
require to be most correctly hung. 

In wool damask of an exquisite shade of mign- 
onette is a gown the waist of which is made like 
a blouse, and opens in front over a cravat of cream 
lace very full and soft, and with long ends that 
form avest. Bands of cerise velvet are arranged 
in an extremely odd and effective fashion, so 
that they form epaulettes and tabs across the 
front; the ends of the velvet tabs are slipped 
through button-holes made in the material and 
embroidered with gold thread. On the skirt the 
same idea is repeated at regular spaces, and the 
sleeves also have tiny straps of velvet. At the 
wrist the sleeves are slashed and have full lace 
ruffies. Around the neck is a lace ruche and 
stock-collar of cerise velvet. The hat is of green 
velvet, with black ostrich tips. 

For house wear a charming gown is of fancy 
wool goods—heliotrope, trimmed with bands of a 
lighter color and also of black braid. The waist 
has a small yoke of white cloth with white braid 
ing. Fancy metal buttons fasten the blouse at 
the left just below the yoke, and at the waist-line 
it is slashed to show a glimpse of white wool vest 
Around the skirt is a band of light heliotrope 
cloth on which are straps of black braid, and there 
are points on the front breadth of the same braid- 
ing. The skirt is pleated on the sides and at the 
back, and hangs very full. The trimming is so 
odd and effective that it gives « most distinctive 
jook to this apparently simple costume. 


CARRIAGE BLANKETS KOR 
BABIES. 

\ 7 HAT shall we give the baby? is a question 

often asked. Nothing pleases baby’s mam- 
ma better than a pretty carriage blanket, for the 
dainty articles are quickly soiled, and a fresh one 
is always welcomed. To those who are skilled in 
embroidery, and can afford the expense, I will 
suggest one of white broadcloth on which, quite 
far apart, are wrought groups of flowers with 
stems which must be one-third the length of the 
spray. A very beautiful one had a design of 
three lilies-of-the-valley, with one long leaf and the 
stems, embroidered in green and white. The sprays 
curved alternately to the right and to the left. 
On each side of these stems a slit half an inch 
long was cut through the cloth, and a white rib 
bon half an inch wide was drawn up through 
the openings and tied in a bow and ends, as 
though holding the flowers. 

Sprays of forget-me-nots tied with blue ribbon 
ornamented another of these dainty blankets. 
The edges were pinked in scallops. White cash- 
mere or other white wool fabrics can be used if 
cloth is too expensive, but in that case the slits 
must be buttonholed, and the carriage robe lined 
witb thin silk to conceal alight wadding of white 
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POLONAISE GOWN OF CHESTNUT WOOL WITH PLAID 


BANDS. 


wool, and then bound with inch-wide ribbon the color of 
the flowers. Sprays of wild roses and pink ribbon are 
pretty. When soiled the ribbons can be removed and the 
blanket sent to a cleaner. On receiving it back tie in new 
ribbons, and the little robe will be restored to its pristine 
freshness, This idea can be carried out in white piqué for 
summer use, finishing the edge with an embroidered scallop 





HELIOTROPE FANCY WOOL, WHITE CLOTH VEST, 


BRAIDING IN BLACK AND WHITE. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 11.—(See Page 934.) 











THE RED-BRIDGE NEIGHBORHOOD.’ 


BY 


AUTHOR OF 


CUAPTER XXXV 


Wit VICTOR, 


N Or whine sees Robert's entreaty that she 
4% should not turn away, Isabel withdrew herself and 
walked to the distance of «a few yards. She walked with 
bent head and drooped eyes. She had grown pale. As 
she went she stooped aud picked up the bunch of roses 
Robert had let full 

She felt blinded. She had not known Olive well enough 
to know that she would immediately consent to a divorce 
if Robert asked such a thing of her, She had misjudged 
Olive,as one woman will sometimes misjudge another. As 
for herself, she was sure that she could never have given 
her consent; she would have made it as difficult as possi- 
ble for Robert to regain his freedom. That opposition 
would have been her revenge upon him for dutes to 
make such a request, for wishing for such a thing. But 
Olive was different, then. Olive— 

Here the vision of Olive’s face and eyes, the knowledge 
of what her old acquaintance must really be suffering 
now, came overwhelmingly to this girl. Tsabel thought 
she knew how Olive loved her husband—and she had 
given bim up! 

With that sudden revulsion which some natures are ca- 
pable of feeling, Isabel now flashed around upon Robert. 
**Oh, how wicked we are!" she cried. “‘ How wicked! I 
hate myself! I hate you! Yes, I hate you, Robert Nawn!” 

The young man made a furious gesture. Then he stood 
perfectly still and gazed at the girl near him. At last he 
began, with the endeavor to speak calmly—but he found 
his tongue awkward and almost unmanageable: 

‘So that’s all you care for me? So that’s what a wo- 
man means when she says she loves? It’s enough to 
make a man shoot himself! It's enough— Oh, good 
heavens! what's the use of talking? I can’t talk.” He 
leaned forward quickly and seized Isabel's arm —secized it 
rudely, so that she cried out with the pain. But he did 
not release her. ‘' Do you mean that you hate me, Isabel 
Keating? Do you mean that?” 

In the midst of his emotion there came the remem- 
brance, like a shrewd thrust between the ribs, of the fact 
that his father wished him to marry Isabel, and that the 
marriage would be of pecuniary advantage to him. So 
complex is the mind of man that it can contain several 
very curious and contradictory things at the same instant 
of time 

Isabel hesitated as he insisted upon his question. The 
gust of remorse hal swept over her; but Robert could 
not know that it was only a gust, and would count for 
nothing in the girl's life and actions. It is much easier 
to give room to praiseworthy emotions than it is to per- 
form praiseworthy actions; and the emotions have a re- 
freshing sense, as if one had done well. 

While Isabel hesitated, Robert, blind as a bat, was grow- 
ing more infuriated. He suddenly stooped and kissed the 
girl on the lips; but the kiss had as much of fury in it as 
of a caress. Then he swung about and tramped off down 
the path, believing that the world was ended for him, and 
not much caring if it were. 

Isabel looked after him, her distended eyes aching as 
she looked. Onee she seemed about to call him, but she 
restrained the impulse. She stood silent among the odor- 
ous syringa blossoms. She had a vague feeling that the 
heavy perfume made her sick. She wished that she could 
cut down the bush—she wished that she could annihilate 
every syringa shrub in the world; for _ time in the 
years to come she might happen to inhale that fragrance, 
und then she would have to live over this scene with Rob- 
ertagain. Did she hate him? 

At last she walked slowly towards the honse. She suc- 
cecded in entering-without being seen by her aunt or the 
housekeeper. She went to her room and locked herself 
in. As she did so it was as if she had gone back the six 
years to that other time when she had come and turned 
the key in the door after having seen Olive at the little 
cottage where Olive had expected to live after her mar- 
riage. She walked about the room; she paused to look in 
the glass. 

**]'m six years older than I was then,” she said, aloud, 
‘‘and I'm still the silliest woman in the world. What's 
the reason I can’t forget that man? Yes, what's the rea- 
son? IL know him. I know he isn’t worthy of even my 
love. Is it because he looks like Apollo, and has such a 
way with iis voice and eyes? Oh, haven't I any will?” 
She stood before the glass, still gazing at herself, as wo- 
men will when they wish to torture themselves. She 
searched relentlessly for wrinkles and signs of age. ‘‘ In 
six years more of this I shall be an old woman—a bitter, 
ugly old woman. But Olive won't be old in that time. 
What is it that keeps that lovely look on her face? Is it 
that boy? Pooh! It can’t be. She was never so attrac- 
tive as she is now. Robert can’t see. Are men like that? 
If I were in Olive’s place and Olive in mine, it would be 
Olive for whom he would be half mad. 1 know that 
well enough. Nobody need to tell me that. And here I 
am talking to myself like the weak - minded creature 1 
am.” She moved abruptly from the glass. She restlessly 
traversed the floor for a time, then she went to the barn, 
saddled her horse with her own hands, and galloped 
away. 

Robert had no horse to saddle and ride away, so he 
walked as fast as he could go to the Falls Village and 
had an interview with Mr. Drake, who still bought and 
sold stocks for the young man. When he came out of 
the office, Robert hesitated before the door of a liquor-sa- 
loon, He had never fc lt any temptation to drink strong 
drink, and he had despised those who did feel that temp- 
tation, as we do despise those whose weakness is not our 
weakness, But his last venture had gone wrong, and Isa- 
bel—curse the women, anyway! He pushed the swing- 
door atid walked in, leaning against the bar, where two 
other men were leaning as they sucked something through 
a tube. The whole place reeked with the smell of spiritu- 
ous liquors. 

** What ‘ll you take?” asked the man behind the bar. 

* Begun in Manren’s Bazan No, 28, Vol, XXX. 
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Nothing,” said Robert, shortly. He wheeled about, 
and the door swung behind him, vibrating back and forth 
with the violence of his exit. 

‘**It costs a lot to drink,” he was thinking; ‘‘ besides, 
I'd rather gamble in stocks. A fellow may gain some- 
thing there, and he can’t by making a sot of himself.” 
So Robert walked homeward, bis face setting itself mo- 
rosely as he went. 

At the Nawn house “old man Nawn” was sitting on 
the porch smoking, as he waited for Olive to come back. 
He had something he wished to say to her. Every few 
moments he took his pipe from his mouth and looked into 
the bow] of it—looked absently, as if he saw nothing. 
After a time he forget to puff, and the fire in the pipe 
died out. But he did not seem to know this, and sat with 
the stem between his teeth, his body far back in the chair, 
his feet extended and resting on another chair. 

The beautiful afternoon waned slowly. It was a long 
June day, and there were many hours to pass before the 
sun set. The frogs were calling in the lowlands near the 
Creeper. ‘The chimney-swallows were swooping about 
the crouching form of a cat in the yard, It was still very 
bright, but there was an indescribable aspect that told 
that night was on ils way. 

For a long time Mr. Nawn heard occasionally the high 
notes of Victor's voice as he talked with his mother on the 
river-bank, and his fresh laugh came piercingly on the 
still air. Impossible to tell what the old man was think- 
ing, or whether he was thinking at all. He was not 
asleep, for his eyes gleamed below his bushy gray brows. 
After an hour had passed, Mr. Nawn pulled a thick silver 
watch by a leather string from his pocket and looked 
at it. 

‘It's after five o'clock; time she was getting supper,” 
he thought. 

Then be remembered that it had been an hour, perhaps, 
since he had heard Victor's voice. That was odd. You 
could always hear a brat if he were within half a mile. 
The shadows were getting heavy in the yard. The gro- 
tesque outline of the house lay there plainly defined. 
The cat had walked away, the swallows flying down at 
her as she walked. Mr. Nawn rose and went to the south 
of the house and to the top of a knoll, from whence could 
be seen a stretch of the Creeper where there were no 
trees, a portion of the bridge, and a few rods of the nar- 
row road that climbed upward from the bridge. 

On this narrow road, walking in a broad bar of sun- 
light, Mr. Nawn saw two figures, which his far-sighted 
eves told him were the figures of Olive and her son. 
They were hand in hand, and they were walking away 
from the house, moving steadily, as if with a set pur- 


me. Nawn gazed for a moment; then he struck his stick 
on the ground, as he exclaimed : “ What the devil does that 
mean? Why, it’s supper-time!” 

The woman and the boy turned around a bend in the 
road and disappeared. They entered a thick wood, where 
the shadows were dark and green, the smell of growing 
leaves being strong on the air. 

As Victor gazed about, the scene of coming night pressed 
upon him, and he moved nearer to his mother; but the 
next instant he drew away, and said, with an assumption 
of boldness, ‘If it gets real dark, mammy, I c’n take care 
of you, ’cause, you know, I'm a boy, and you're only a 
woman.” 

Olive looked at her companion and smiled, as she clasp- 
ed his hand yet closer; then she drew a long breath, as 
she answered, ‘‘ Yes, I'm only a woman.” 

“That's so; but you're my mammy. There ain't any- 
body else got such a mammy, has there?” 

There was an intonation in the voice that said these 
words that made Olive start and look eagerly down at the 
sturdy fellow walking by her side. It was the intonation 
in achild’s speech, like the sweetest tones in Robert's voice 
when Robert’s mood was tender and loving. 

‘*Oh,” cried Olive, before she could prevent herself, 
“don’t speak like that, Victor—don't!” 

The boy stared up at her, his lip dropping. ‘* I didn’t 
know ’s I'd said anything bad,” he exclaimed; ‘‘I didn't 
feel wicked, anyway.” 

** No, no,” hastily from Olive; ‘‘ but—” 
herself from saying that he spoke like his father. 
hurried him on. He ran beside her. 

** Will he be like Robert?” This question buzzed over 
and over in her brain, making her faint and sick. At one 
instant it gave her a delight to think of the possibility of 
this resemblance; the next moment the very sky ilself 
turned black at the thought that this boy might grow up 
to be a Nawn—a Nawn! She hurried yet more. 

“JT say, mammy,” peepee fast to keep pace with her, 
**T guess gran’pa ‘ll be if supper ain’t ready. Did 
you tell him you shouldn't get supper?” 

Olive paused. She s in the shadow, looking for- 
ward into the blaze of reddening light, which stil] she did 
not see atall. She wished to think clearly. She had been 
trying to do this every moment since Robert had told her 
that she must go one way atid he should go another. 
They “‘ didn’t seem to hit it off.” That was what he had 
said—that they didn’t hit it off. And it was true. 

Well, perhaps some time she should find her mind clear 
again, and be able to think and form plans; but thus far 
she could only long to get away somewhere with Victor; 
to be alone with Victor was all that Olive could plan now; 
but that thought was perfectly clear and well defined. 
The details might come later. She must wait until these 
details did shape themselves. Meanwhile—she paused in 
her walk and held back the boy from going on—mean- 
while what? If she had been alone, if there had been 
no Victor, everything would have been simplified. But, 
thank God! there was a Victor. 

Olive had walked from home with a confused sense of 
wishing in every way to help Robert to get rid of her. 
She had an intense desire to make it easy for him to cast 
her off. Now, hurrying hand in hand with her son, she 
began to realize that she must have thought of going to her 
mother. There was absolutely no other place of’ shelter 
just now; but as soon as bie she would get work in 
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one of the factories in the Falls Village. She was quite 
sure that she could support herself and Victor. 

Walking thus, and not hearing the child's prattle, Olive 
and her companion turned a corner, that they might par- 
tinlly retrace their steps and thus reach her mother’s 
house. Abend, and coming rapidly towards them, gal- 
loped Isabel's horse, with his mistress on his back. A\- 
rs Olive thought, that girl was galloping through her 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 
“1 CAME AFTER You.” 


Wuewn Isabel saw the woman and the boy, her horse 
swerved abruptly aside, by reason of the violence with 
which his mouth was pulled. She was tempted to turn 
oe about and ride away, but she hated to retreat 
like that. She rode forward. 

Olive involuntarily stood still and waited, her brows 
drawn together. Of course Isabel would ride on; in an- 
other moment she would be gone. Isabel did ride on, 
bowing as she went by. Olive gathered herself together 
and walked a few steps. Then she was aware that the 
horse had turned and was coming back. She glanced 
about; to what refuge could she flee? But no, she would 
not retreat; she continued to go on, leading Victor. 

** Ain’t it a splendid horse, mammy?” Victor was say- 


ing. *‘Jacky Loud told me that gran’pa could get me a 
pony 's well’s not, only he was such a miser. hat isa 
miscr, mammy?” No reply. ‘I say, what is a miser, 
mammy ?” 

* Ob, hush! Hush, Victor!” 


The boy looked up at his mother, was dimly conscious 
of the anguish in her face, and kept silence, wondering 
greatly. The horse rushed up and stopped, arching his 
neck and pawing. Olive stopped also; she would not 
continue her walk now. What was one pang more or 
less? She looked up fully into the face above her, and as 
the eyes of the two women met, Olive became aware that 
Isabel was suffering—perhaps as deeply as she herself, and 
the sight of suffering always disarmed her. 

* I couldn't help coming back,” said Isabel, speaking 
thickly. Olive said nothing. What bad she to say to 
that remark? ‘‘I wish you'd send that child away,” cried 
Isabel. 

Olive’s hand grip 
**No,” she answered. 
* But I have to speak some things, and he will hear.” 
‘Don’t speak things that he should not hear, then.” 

A brief silence after this. Isabel sat bending somewhat 
in her saddle, her eyes fixed upon the woman before her. 
But Olive was not looking up; she stood with lowered 
lashes, waiting, holding her boy’s hand. 

** You don’t know how I've tried to give him up!” 

These words came in a low exclamation from Isabel. 
She unconsciously = out one hand as if in entreaty. 
This was hard for Olive to hear. So Isabel was trying 
to give up Olive’s husband? Olive’s heart had a fire in it 
—i fire which she couki not yet conquer; but even at 
such an instant she felt a pity for this girl. 

* Do you think I've been happy these six years,” went 
on Isabel, ‘‘ struggling as I've been? You had a right; I 
had none. I was outside—always outside. I'm tired of 
it; I've been tired of it all a thousand times, and I’m 
growing horribly old. You're not growing old, Olive 

ewcomb. There’s something in your face that ‘ll make 
it charming when you're ninety. He is a blind man, and 
he isn't worthy that any woman should love him—-” 

“Stop!” cried Olive. 

**No, I sha’n’t stop, either. I'm speaking the truth— 
and why shouldn't I speak it, I should like to know? He 
doesn’t deserve to have a woman like me love him, much 
less that you should love him. Do you, Olive—do you 
care for him now?” 

Olive trembled so that she leaned against the strong 
shoulder of the horse that stood so near her. ‘‘ You've no 
right to ask that,” she answered, in a whisper. 

“No; only the right of suffering, and that gives right 
sometimes—any way we think it does.” 

A silence. Victor was stroking the glossy chest of the 
horse, and wishing his grandfather wasn’t a miser, so that 
he might have a pony. And he was wondering, in a 
childish vague way, what the talk was about. Who was 
that “he” that Isabel Keating was mentioning? He 
would listen with all his might, and find out if he could. 

‘I was sorry when I saw you on the road here just 
now,” began Isabel at last. *‘‘ You were the one person 
1 didn’t want to meet; but now I'm glad. You give me 
strength somehow.” 

‘That is strange, when I'm 80 weak—so very weak,” 
still in the same whisper. 

Isabel’s eyes rested for a moment steadily on the bent 
head below her. 

“Tf I tell you that I’ve driven him off,” she said, hur- 
riedly, ‘‘ perhaps the telling _— will help me to keep to 
my resolution; perhaps it will make you forgive him— 
when he asks you.” 

Olive stood up, away from the horse which had sup- 
ported her. ‘‘He has been to you, then—already?” she 
asked. 

** Yes.” 

**I was sure of it. You need not drive him off, Isabel. 
Do you think, if my own heart were breaking, that I 
could find comfort in his presence—after you had driven 
him away? No; keep him—smile upon him. What is it 
to me? I say”—more loudly — ‘‘ what is it to me?” 
Ulive’s whole face flashed fire. She stepped back. 
‘* Come, Victor,” she said, *‘ we must hurry; it ’Il be dark 
soon.” 

The two walked away, and as they walked they heard 
the quick galloping of the horse's feet. 

“ Who was she talking about, mammy ?” the boy asked. 

** Never mind.” 

** Yes—yes, tell me. Was it somebody ’t I know?” 

“ Victor, I shall not tell you.” 

The boy was silent. He gazed up at his mother; he 
seemed about to cry; then he controlled the inclination, 
and went soberly on by her side. Presently the two en- 
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tered the yard of the little house that had been Olive’s 
home. Aunt Ruth was sitting at the window sewing; 
Mrs. Newcomb was at the sink washing the supper dishes. 
Since her daughter had left her, Mrs. Newcomb had 
ceased to be an invalid. 

**Sakes! there’s Olive and the boy!” exclaimed Aunt 
Ruth, and she rose, dropping her scissors with a clatter 
to the floor. 

Mrs. Newcomb, with the dishcloth in her wet hands, 
came forward and looked. ‘‘So ’tis. It’s kind of odd, 
her comin’ jes now, ain’t it? She don’t come here much, 
anyway.” 

** She’s so busy workin’ for them Nawns that she can’t 
come,” responded Aunt Ruth. ‘Seems to me there's 
something kind of queer bout her, ain’t there?” 

**No, I guess not,” said Mrs. Newcomb, ‘I don’t see 
nothin’ queer.” The door opened. ‘‘ That you, Olive?” 
continued her mother. ‘ You're quite a stranger, ain't 
you? How be you 'n’ Victor?” 

Mrs. Newcomb kissed the boy and told him that the 
Williams-red would soon be ripe now. 

‘“*Williams-red apples are dretful sour for a boy,” re- 
marked Aunt Ruth. She was looking over her spectacles 
at her niece, and again saying, this time to herself, that 
‘there was something odd about Olive.” 

Meantime Olive had placed herself in one of the chairs, 
and Victor was leaning against her. Mrs. Newcomb was 
standing in the middle of the room, rolling the wet cloth 
into a ball, and holding one hand under it Jest it should 
drip upon the floor. 

** How's old man Nawn?” she asked. 

*“‘He’s well. Mother,” speaking quickly, ‘‘will you 
ae! me @ cup of tea? I think a cup of tea will do me 

ood.” 


** But what—” began Mrs. Newcomb. 

She was interrupted by Ruth, who exclaimed, ‘‘ Never 
mind, sister; don’t stop to ask questions. You jest go ’n’ 
git the tea; ’n’ have it hot, too. Lukewarm tea ain't of 
no account.” 

And when Mrs. Newcomb went into the buttery for the 
teapot, Aunt Ruth refrained from even looking at her 
niece, who sat with her hand on her son's shoulder, her 
eyes drooped, her face held rigidly quiet. Olive was 
wondering how she should tell her mother, or, rather, what 
she should tell her. She could not be questioned—that 
was something she could not bear 

At last Mrs. Newcomb brought the tea. As Olive took 
the cup in her hand, her mother, looking across her and 
through the window, saw a figure slowly approaching. 

“The old Harry!” she cried out, ‘if there ain't Mr. 
Nawn! And he’s comin’ in here, too. I don’t remember 
’s he ever come here before, since that time he wanted to 
buy that lot of land of Isrnel, ’n’ offered him half what 
‘twas wu'th.”” Mrs. Newcomb spoke rapidly, She bustled 
towards the door, and reached it just as Mr. Nawn’s hand 
was on the latch. ‘‘ Walk in ’n’ take a chair,” she said, 
excitedly. 

Mr. Nawn came in deliberately and sat down. He told 
Mrs. Newcomb that everybody grew old but her, and her 
faded face flushed as she heard him; but she said, 

“’Tain’t so, Mr. Nawn, ’n’ you know it, too.” 

Aunt Ruth glowered silently at the visitor, and waited 
for what might transpire. 

The old man turned towards Olive, and said,“ I thought 
I saw you coming this way, and as I was walking out, I 
made bold to call, so that we could go back together.” 

Olive did not reply. She met the man’s eyes fully—the 
shrewd bright eyes that had a way of communication 
that was of keener power than the speech of their owner. 
These eyes seemed to say, ‘“‘ Hold your tongue and follow 
my lead.” 

And Olive held her tongue; she drank her tea while 
Mr. Nawn chatted in a leisurely manner with Mrs. New- 
comb, recalling old times and scenes. But though he ap- 
peared so leisurely, he remained but a few moments. He 
rose heavily on his stick, saying, ‘‘ Come, Olive; we shall 
be late to supper as ‘tis,” and he glanced at her again. 

She rose also, holding Victor's hand, and following the 
man outside. Once in the road, she said to the boy,‘* Run 
on, Victor; gran’pa and I want to talk.” The child hesi- 
tated, and she commanded, pushing him from her. As 
he ran ahead she turned quickly towards her companion. 
‘“‘Why did you come?” she asked, harshly. She drew 
herself up and walked apart. 

“I came after you,” was the brief reply. 

** You need not.” 

“Oh yes; I thought you'd be running away to your 
old home. I wasn’t going to have it.” 

Olive faced round upon the man. ‘‘ You don’t know, 
then,” she exclaimed; ‘‘ you can’t know!” 

‘Pooh! Didn't I hear enough before I left the room 
to be able to guess the whole thing? And don't I know 
Bob?” The speaker thrust out his lips and raised his 
brows. 

“He wants to be divorced.” Olive spoke in a barely 
audible voice, and she turned away as if she could not 
bear that any one should look at her. 

“Lucky thing for you if he does, 
**T’ve advised him to do just that.” 

Olive stopped short. ‘The old man thought she swayed 
as she stood. He reached forward and took hold of her 
arm. 


” 


said Mr. Nawn. 
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R. B.—The circular skirts look well in plaid. Your material shonid 
make a amart gown, and you can have the Russian blouse of black or 
dark gray braided in black.—See article on furs in Bazan No, 41, 

©. D. L—The present fad is to make satin waists plain, except 
for a vest of white or black lace or chiffon.—You can easily utilize 
your black ribbon by trimming your skirt with it. Put it on in bands 
an inch apart. On the waist nse it to trim the fronts of the blouse, 
and have bands of it on the sleeves. —A smooth faced-cloth or a camel's- 
hair cheviot.—A vest of black and white velvet wonld be effective. 

E. M. G.—All silks are worn, and your material should make up 
most satisfactorily. Ifyou can have a velvet blouse with it, that would 
be very smart. If yon wish to use only the material, have a yoke and 
long vest of blne or green velvet studded with steel beads; then make 
your blouse fronts to start from below the yoke, and trim them with a 
narrow ruche of gathered satin ribbon. Trim theekirt with three rows 
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of satin ruching.—Ladies of fifty wear toques and bonnets.—The silk 
candie-shades are altogether the best trimmed either with lace or 
fringe. 

E. C. B.—The vegular shirt sleeve is the correct style; the sleeve 
patiern given last spring is the best you can use.— For constant wear 
the gored skirts are the most satisfactory, and a trimming of rows of 
black braid looks and wears well. If you make the skirt and lining 
together, you can use the quarter of a yard of haircloth. Many of the 
new skirts have no stiffening.—Silk or cambric, as you wish. 

B. M. T.—A plain blonse would look mach the best with the green 
and black material, and yor can trim it with black braid ; put in a vest 
of bright color—whatever is becoming—with stock-collar of the same. 
Plaid silk is altogether the best trimming for the blue, and will quite 
traneform it. It is hardly worth while to trim the skirts, as there are 
a great many that are plain.—You will find the fish-uet wears very 
well, 

M.—The young ladies referred to have gone out of business, 

T. L. M.—Most of the large furvishing-!.ouses make corsets to order, 
and any good corset-maker will fit properly. We cannot give addresses 
in this column. 

Heies.—A white satin wedding gown is the most fashionable at 
present. Have the skirt ent with long train; the waist, made high- 
necked, should be draped in surplice folds and trimmed with lace ; 
the sleeves shirred, with caps over the shoulders. Either an all-lace 
veil or tulle trimmed with lace and fastened under a spray or wreath 
of orange blossoms, The groom should wear a frock or cntaway black 
coat, with gray trousers, white four-in-hand or cravat tie, and white 
gloves. —Yes, Mrs. Sherwood's book will give you the information on 
etiquette you desire. 

Maxeverite.—You would best make your shirt waist with pointed 
yoke in the back and narrow square yoke in front, with the fulness 
gathered below, and you can arrange to open it under the fulnese.— 
The newest silk petticoats are made with a yoke, and have a deep accor- 
dion-pleated flounce, very wide and trimmed with pinked ruffles.—You 
will require from ten yards upwards if you want a full founce.—White 
nainsook is the best material, and made with tucked yokes. For so 
young a child white is the prettiest. A long cloak with cape of ribbed 
siJk trimmed with lace, and small close-fitting cap with lace ruches, 
will be the best.—Your coat will not look bad in its present style if 
the sleeves are of medinm size.—Yes, the silk may turn yellow; it 
certainly will if you boil the linen on which it is embroidered. 

Minnenaua.—You should trim your black faille skirt with ruch- 
ings of taffeta—three or four put close together; make it tight-fitting 
over the hips, with all fulness in the back. If yon will look carefully 
you will find patterns in almost all the recent numbers,—A black 
sateen petticoat should be gored and made with well-fitting yoke, and 
trimmed with wide bias ruffles on which are ruffles of taffeta. Seven 
yards will make the petticoat.—A heavy flanne!l—basket weave or 
cider-down—will make a nice sacque; make it with some fulness in 
the back and with loose fronta.—You should consult a chiropodist. 

Eniv.—There is no reason why you should not wear a veil. A sprigged 
net (if you cannot afford a lace one and have not some heirloom which 
will do duty) can be arranged thrown back from the face and fastened 
with a spray of orange blossoms so that it will be becoming. Still, 
there is no necessity for wearing it if you prefer not to do so. 

Mies ‘I’. W.— Mull is not so effective for a winter material as peau de 
soie or plain silk. The coloriug you suggest would be charming in 
any material. A net over satin would even be better than the mull. 

W. D. W.—Cotton frocks are infinitely better than woollen for so 
young a child; five years old is quite young enongh, and even then 
the guimpe dresses are worn.—A black satin waist can be trimmed 
in blouse effect with passementerie and jet, and have a plain yoke of 
white covered with jet; sleeves shirred or tucked, as you prefer, and 
with small puffs at the tops, 

Miss M. F. P.—Capes of cloth, velours, and velvet are all fashionable, 
and there is very little difference between those of this season and 
those of last. A smart garment has a fitted back and loose front of 
velours, and capes (long) over the arms; the capes of cloth or heavy 
silk; high rolling collar edged with fur. 

Winpy Brow.—The ostrich-feather boa is the more suitable of the 
two, although the Liberty silk will not be impossible. 

Meroan.—A dark blue flannel, one that will wash, will be the best 
frock, if you think it wise to pnt on a woollen frock. A red coat will 
be the smartest. In Bazar No. 48, on page 881, are given styles of 
hats and bonnets for little girls. 

Branx.—Sacque-coats are not in style, but are always comfortabic 
and warm for driving. They should come below the hips and be 
double-breasted, sleeves medinm size and finished without cuffs. 

Mus. J. M. B.—Your words of appreciation are very welcome, Re- 
garding the lace figures for applying upon sofa cushions in connection 
with the Honiton braid, I can only say that individual ingenuity must 
be exercised in arranging the forma. It would be impossible to dictate 
an arrangement that would be applicable to all figures. It may be 
said, however, that butterflies of lace, as spoken of in Mrs, Hunger- 
ford’s article, can be used in the border, or they may be poised as if 
flying above a floral design. 

Inquiner —A so-called “line of beauty” was so designated by Ho- 
garth, and the student will remember an engraved portrait of him with 
this line engraved above his signature as his sign-manual. His idea 
was that as this line never repeats iteelf, but one tendency flows har- 
monionsly into another thronghout, this continual change of direction 
is snggestive of infinite variasion or infinite variableness — which 
neither the curve of acircle nor a straight linecan be. There is nothing 
in it but this,a mere motive, for no line is a thing of beauty in itself, 
but only as it is related to other lines of differing tendencies. The 
line indicated has no more beauty in itself than a single color or note 
has beanty unrelated to other colors or notes, The notion, therefore, 
is a fallacy. Throughout the Parthenon the Greeks employed para- 
bolas or hyperbolas for modifying all lines bounding solids, whether 
of the colamn or the architrave, becanse straight lines are poor and 
unsuggestive in their vienal effects. Their motive being that in arta 
straight line must appear straight, even if it be necessary to curve it 
slightly to make it sabserve the visual impression sought. All the 
lines of the Parthenon were supposed to be straight lines until the 
mathematician investigated them, particularly Penorse, when they 
were found to be either parabolas or hyperbolas, which are lines hav- 
ing that quality of infinite which Hogarth claimed for his “line of 
beanty.” 

W.—When making an rfter-call alone in acknowledgment of an in- 
vitation for her husband and herself to a reception, dinner, whist 
party, or any entertainment of the kind, a wife leaves one of her own 
and two of her hushand’s cards if the hostess is a married woman, 
while if the hostess is a single woman, a wife leaves one of her own 
and one of her hushand’s cards. 

Quick Reery.—Wedding-annoincement cards, even when sent with 
no address and no “days” mentioned, demand a call on the bride 
within a month from the time they are received, if the person receiving 
them lives in the same place or near enongh to call, but they do not de- 
mand any cards acknowledging them from those who live too far 
away to call in person. 

W. G. S.— Wedding invitations demand no answer, unless one is re- 
quested, until the day of the ceremony, when those who are invited 
but are nnable to attend the function send their visiting-cards ad- 
dressed to the host and hostess. A single woman sends one card, a 
single man two cards, a married couple one of the wife’s and two of 
the husband's cards. 

Meroan.—An evening reception is not as fashionable or customary 
as an afternoon reception, and while it is feasible if there is a good 
reason for it, the preference should, if possible, be given to the after- 
noon. Refreshments at the evening function differ from those served 
in the afternoon in being more elaborate, as a usual thing, and tea 
being omitted altogether. I wonld suggest for the menu of an evening 
reception bouillon ; lobster Newburg ; sandwiches; saluds; ices and 
cake; coffee and bonbons; lemonade or punch.-—A hostess may cer- 
tainly have “days ” whether she is a new arrival in the town where she 
lives or an old resident ; she may have either one day a week during a 
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season, for several months, a month, or two weeks ; days are announced 
ou her ordinary visiting-cards, which have engraved or written in the 
lower Jeft corner, with the address in the lower right corner, euch a 
form as “ Thursdays in January and February,” or “ Thuredays Janu- 
ary Fourth and Eleventh,” or simply “ Thursdays.” Enclosed in en- 
velopes to fit them exactly, these cards are sent by post to all the host- 
ess’s friends and acquaintances in the place.—Cards of congratulation 
or inquiry left at the time of a birth may be acknowledged by the 
mother's card with the baby's card attached to it, when both mother 
and baby are ready to receive visitora, or by the mother’s card alone 
when she is ready to receive, or by a little note of thanks written by 
the mother or a member of the family. 

M. M.—In all the inet yoa tion the proprieties which 
should be observed depend somewhat on the ages of the people in 
question. What might be permissible for unmarried men and women 
over twenty-five years of age would not be at all proper for young 
people ander twenty. A woman over twenty-five may with propriety 
make a call, unchaperoned, with a young man on a relative of his, and 
may go with him and her sister to a play or a concert in the afternoon 
or occasionally in the evening, provided, of course, that her mother is 
well acquainted with the young man and is perfectly willing that he 
shoald act as escort to her danghters. It would not be good form for 
a young woman to take luncheon, haperoned, with a young man at 
a restaurant or any public place, and it would be most improper for a 
party of young men and women to go, unchaperoned, on a yacht for a 
eail in the afternoon or evening. When a mother for any reason is un- 
able to matronize her daughters herself, receive their callers, etc., she 
should ask a married woman friend or relative to act as chaperon in 
her stead. While of course there is some distinction made between 
the rules of etiquette that so-called society people of large cities must 
conform to and those that are observed by the people living in emall 
towns or the country, who know each other intimately, nevertheless 
it is better for any one, especially a young woman, to err on the side 
of being too careful about observing sucial forms rather than to go 
too far on the other side. Without being unnecessarily prudish in her 
behavior, she will win respect from the members of both sexes if she 
be careful to refrain from doing anything that might be criticised, and 
be always dignified and reserved, and she will probably in the end 
really get more enjoyment out of life. 

L. 8. C.—New-Year's eve is a very joliy time to give an entertain- 
ment, and while there are no especial games and observances peculiar 
to the date as there are for Halloween, some novel features appropri- 
ate to the occasion might be introduced. Have the progressive games, 
as you suggest, during the first part of the evening ; but before or after 
supper as you prefer, just a few minutes before midnight, make your 
guests all gather together, and give to each of the men a small whistle 
or horn, and to each of the girls a bunch of bells; ask all to join hands 
80 as to form one big ring, which may wind in and oat of several rooms 
if there is no one room big enongh to hold the circle. The masicians 
or some one at the piano should play “ Auld Lang Syne,” and all join 
in singing while they dance around in a circle until a clock, which has 
been placed where it may be heard, begins to strike twelve ; then all 
are silent until the net nete, after which all shake hands and wish one 
another a Happy New-Year, while they blow their horns and shake 
their bells and move around the ring. Another chorus of “ Auld Lang 
Syne” may be sung, and after that the supper may be served, or, if the 
supper has been served previously, the evening should finish with a 
merry Virginia Reel and other dances, 

As you are to have progressive games, let each table suggest a color, 
and the partners find each other and their table by means of flowers 
of the same color. The men should choose a boutonniére from a basket 
filled with flowers, and the girls should choose a emall bouquet in 
the same way; one table may be red, and on it may be candies with 
red shades, a little dish of red bonbons, cards with red backs, and the 
chairs belonging to it tied with a red ribbon bow; holly and red carna- 
tions may be the flowers that go with this table, and the man who 
chooses a boutonniére of holly plays with the girl who has a bouquet of 
the same, and those who choose the carnations play together in the 
same way. A white table may be represented by white carnations and 
lilies-of-the-vailey,a green table by mignonette and mistletoe, a pink 
table by pink geraninms and pink carnations, and a yellow table by 
roses and jonquile. If you do not wish to be so extravagant as to ure 
real flowers, get artificial ones, or simply have little cards painted with 
the different colored flowers. A good prize for the lady who wins 
would be a pretty New-Year's book tied with ribbon, and for the gentle- 
man winner some silver trinket such as a cigar-cutter, pen-holder, 
match-box, or something of the kind, The best lady's booby prize is 
a fancy basket filled with candy, and any of the many comical concelis 
that come in abundance will be appropriate for the man’s booby prize, 
such asa paper-weight with a frog on it, or a pin-cushion that resembles 
atomato. Serve for refresiiments bouillon ; creamed oysters; chicken 
salad, with sandwiches and olives; ices aud cake; coffee; bonbons; 
lemonade. 

Constant Reaper.—The usnal time for a débutante’s reception to 
take place is in the afternoon; the cards of invitation are about four 
inches long by three wide, and are engraved with the name of the 
hostess and débutante; the name of the father or host is not men- 
tioned. R. 8. V. P. is never acen on them, and no answer to the invita- 
tions is necessary. The cards read: 








Mrs. John Smith 
Miss Smith 
At Home 
Saturday, December the seventeenth, 
from four until seven o'clock 
121 East Fortieth Street 


The host shonld be present, but he does not receive or stand with the 
hostess and débutante, The kind of débutante reception you mention 
will be unasnal, but it may be given with perfect propriety if preferred. 
I would advise having the invitations engraved on emall sheets of 
white note-paper about 644 inches long by 434 wide, which fold once to 
fit the envelopes, and may be engraved to read: 


Mr. and Mrs. John Smith 
Miss Smith 
At Home 
Wednesday evening, December the fourteenth 
from eight until ten o'clock 
(Address, )} 
Dancing after ten. R. 8. V. P. 


The hours mentioned in the invitation shoul not be longer than from 
eight until ten, even if there is to be no dancing, but as the entertain- 
ment is to be given for a débutante, dancing is a fitting and pleasant 
way of ending the evening. 

Mona.—There is no set or regular formula of speech for guests at a 
wedding reception to use in congratulating the bride and groom; 
whatever suggests itself at the moment as natural and appropriate is 
usually the happiest speech, and while the forms you quote are per- 
fectly correct, it is wiser to try to fit the congratulation to the occa- 
sion, For instance, when an old friend of the groom's congratulates the 
bride, he may say, “I know John so well that 1 am sure he will make 
you very happy”; or a girl friend may say to the bride, “ You know 
how much happiness I wish you without its being necessary for me to 
tell you,” or any other little phrase that comes naturally and easily to 
the speaker's mind. 

Aw Inquiner,—When a hostess opens the door of her house to a 
visitor, the latter should certainly not hand her cards to the lady, but 
greet her easily and pleasantly; if it isa first call, or she is not very 
well acquainted with her hostess, the visitor may on taking her de- 
parture lay her cards on the parlor table or on a table im the hall, sug- 
gesting as she does so that she leaves them to remind her hostess to 
come to see her soon, or becanse she wants to make her familiar with 
the address. An invitation to a large, formal reception, such as one 
given to introduce a débutante, a wedding or silver-wedding reception, 
demands an after-call, bat the hostess of a small tea is in debt to her 
callers of the occasion, 
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EMBROIDERY 


EMBROIDERY DESIGN. 


TTSHIS water-bottle mat design is an adaptation of the 

mountain-laurel, a shrub often found guarding some 
clear mountain spring. The natural coloring of the 
flower is a waxy pink, and the leaf is of a dark glossy 
green, but for the purpose of this ornamentation the color 
of the leaf should be made much lighter and more delicate 
than natural. If the design is embroidered in outline the 
leaves might be of a silvery gray-green, the flowers in 
a rose pink, and the flower stems in a light brown. 

If done in solid embroidery, the blossoms which are 
underneath, or where a shadow falls upon a petal, and the 
buds should be in rose-color, while the other lighted parts 
of the blossom should be of a lighter pink, even inclin- 
ing to cream white. The leaves should be kept in light 
shaded greens. 


CLASS PREJUDICE AND FALSE SHAME. 


T is remarkable that in this republic, where all men 

have been declared free and equal, there is sometimes 

as much unreasonable prejudice against earning a living 

in an honorable occupation and as much caste feeling as iu 

monarchical countries. The caste there is usually defined 

by pedigree; here it is generally governed by purse and 
occupation. 

‘* Be sure that you don’t mention that you are employed 
downtown,” said one who had invited a friend to accom- 
pany her to a fashionable entertainment. ‘‘ Of course, as 
I knew your family before your reverses, I am aware that 
you are quite entitled to meet these people; but—they 
have their prejudices, and—they draw the line at certain 
occupations for women.” 


DESIGN FOR WATER-BOTTLE 


‘‘In that case,” said the other, amazed at the want of 
refined feeling in her companion,“ I must decline the in- 
vitation. I cannot go anywhere under false colors. Were 
I to do so, it would indeed be an evidence that my work 
had vulgarized me. I would not have mentioned my oc- 
cupation, however, as it would not be a matter of interest 
to any one there.” 

With curious inconsistency, some who rail against the 
injustice of unequal distribution of wealth, and who ex- 
claim, ‘‘ Why should I work for her, when I'm as good as 
she is?” are most obsequious in presence of the wealthy, 
and intolerant of honest labor. A chambermaid who was 
constantly expressing dissatisfaction with her position, 
and who considered herself, so to speak, ‘* above her place,” 
exclaimed, when her mistress reproved her for want of at- 
tention to the rooms of boarders: *‘ I see no reason to be so 
particular. Your boarders are only from the working-class. 

n my last place they were all /adies ; not one of them had 
to lift her hand to earn a living.” Among the boarders 
were artists and journalists. 

Some young people of a branch of the Girls’ Friendly 
Society, a society whose members are all working-girls, 
objected to a newly elected associate because she earned 
her living; theretofore all their associates had been women 
of the leisure class. A wealthy woman asked her laun- 
dress why her daughter did not assist her. ‘ My daugh- 
ter is a young lady, ma’am,” was the reply. ‘She never 
has worked, and never shall. I have as much right to 
bring her up a lady as you have to make your daughters 
ladies.” A member of a working-girls’ club, explaining 
to another the advantages of her club, said, ‘‘ Nearly all 
our members are salesladies from Blank’s; we have no 
factory hands and such people in our society.” Happily, 
as a rule there is a very different feeling in the working- 
girls’ clubs; the women of the leisure class and the work- 


MAT—MOUNTAIN-LAUREL. 


ing-girls who represent a variety of occupations meet one 
another without prejudice. 

** No, indeed, we're not going there this year; one meets 
only working-women.” The visitor was surprised, for the 
speaker and her companion were working-women, teach- 
ers from the publicschools. “We want to getaway from 
the school, to forget for at least two months of the year 
that we are teachers.” 

**Oh, Lunderstand now: you think you get a more thor- 
ough rest by going where you hear nothing about your 
work, Perhaps youareright. Teaching isa great strain, 
and many of the teachers look quite worn out by the end 
of the spring term.” 

“* It’s notexactly that,” said the second teacher, ‘* but we 
don’t care to go where we are at once ticketed as ‘ work- 
ing-women.’ The year before last we were having a de- 
lightful time. We were at a fashionable watering-place, 
aud had met some very agreeable people, when one morn- 
ing everything was spoiled; for when we went into the 
dining-room, the first person we saw was one of our school 
trustees, and he evidently made it his business to go about 
telling it, for before the end of the day every one in that 
house knew we were teachers.” 

“* And wey should they not know it? Is there any 
more honorable occupation than teaching ?” 

“Oh, it’s all very well to say so, but the other boarders, 
who had never earned a penny in their lives, treated us 
= differently after they knew we were earning our own 
iving.” 

But the visitor believed that the difference was caused 
by the discovery of the petty deception, and not by that 
of the honorable occupation of the two young women. 

Some time ago a girl came to New York to study art. 
She had little money, and having lived in a country town, 
had no idea of the expense of New York life. She fool- 

















WALKING HAT 





LACE VEST AND JABOT. 


ishly tried to keep up an appearance equal to that of other 
boarders who had comparatively large incomes, and gave 
them the idea that she was well off. One day, without 
giving notice to any one, she disappeared. Her landlady 
and fellow-boarders feared some evil had befallen her, and 
searched for her without avail. One day a man came for 
her trunk, and refused to tell to what 
address he would take it. After a 
while, by means of an employment 
bureau, it was discovered that she had 
been looking for work, while carefully 
hiding the fact from all her compan 
ions. She had succeeded in obtaining 
a respectable though comparatively 
lowly position, and was so much 
ashamed of it that she exposed her- 
self to suspicion and her friends to 
anxiety rather than tell the truth 

I have met some English women 
who had been reduced from wealth to 
poverty, and who would endure any 
privation rather than earn money by 
their own labor Sut their direct 
ancestors for generations had been 
among the nobility and landed gentry, 
and the prejudice was a part of their 
inheritance. Yet these women never 
hesitated to perform menial work in 
their own homes. I have seen the 
niece of a peer scrubbing floors and 
doing the family washing. One of 
these reduced gentlewomen in a little 
Canadian town had resolved to con- 
quer her ancestral prejudices and take 
a few summer boarders. She referred 
to them as her “ guests,” not by way 
of deceiving any one, but because it 
was less distressing to herself. Pay- NN 
ment was always handed to the maid- . 
of-all-work, who transferred it in pri- 
vate to her mistress. On one occasion 
a boarder, who had received a sum- 
mons which obliged him to cut short 
his visit, in the hurry of his departure 
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Fie. 1.—FUR-TRIMMED CLOTH CAPE. 


Fie. 3.—BACK OF CAPE FIG 
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overlooked his indebtedness. The 
mistress of the house saw him go out. 
She sorely needed the money, but would 
not for worlds refer to it. But. as he 
went down the road he caught sight of 
her on the porch, and recollecting, has- 
tened back to place the amount in her 
hands. She blushed and trembled, and 
stammered out: “ Oh, I'm so sorry you 
troubled yourself to come back. tees 
you won't miss your train on account 
of so little a matter.” 

Have not some of us met women in 
this country who in reduced circum 
stances have done fancy-work, plain 
sewing, or cooking to earn a little mon- 
ey, but have endeavored to conceal the 
fact? One woman asked another if 
she could recommend a seamstress. 
**I think I can,” was the reply. “I 
know a Mrs. 8 who does beautiful 
work, but you have to employ a good 
deal of discretion in dealing with her. 
She is a little diffident about having it 
known that she sews foraliving. You 
might call on her in relation to that 
fair you are interested in, and in the 
course of conversation mention your 
difficulty in finding any ove to sew for 
you, and bring it about in that way.” 

Why have such people so little true 
self-respect? They see about them 
hundreds of women who respect them- 
selves and their honorable work. Some 
are descended from generations of hard- 
working people; others have but lately 
lost their fortunes; but they are alike 
brave, bright-natured women, delight- 
ing in their ability to maintain them 
selves in independence. 

‘*Of course, for some reasons, I re 
gret the loss of our money,” said one 
of these women, in whose fragile body 
a noble spirit dwells, ‘* but our reverses 
have brought out qualities in our sons 
and daughters which we did not per- 
ceive in our more prosperous days. 
While I believe that the home is wo- 
man’s noblest sphere, I know that our 
girls, as well as our boys, have been 
benefited by their effort to earn their 
own living.” 














Fie. 2.—PERSIAN-LAMB JACKET WITH 
(See Frio. 3.) CAPE SLEEVES. 
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FUR CAPE WITH JET AND LACE, 


A mother and daughters who had lost their fortune 
earned a living by making and selling dainties, such as had 
in other days appeared on their own table. Among other 
things, they gained a reputation for their cheese straws. 
They had never a thought of being ashamed of their work, 
but rather were proud of it. I once met a beautiful girl 
who was a desiguer fora millinery house. Her enthusiasm 
and genuine interest in her work were delightful. ‘ Do 
you know,” she said, ‘‘I see bonnets even in the sunset.” 
By which she meant that she constantly studied nature to 
find harmonious combinations and make her work really 
artistic M. BourcnieR SANFORD. 


LACE VEST AND JABOT. 


4 yy vest illustrated is composed of white chiffon, six 

inch white lace, and white ribbon. A wide band of 
ribbon covered with lace forms the foundation; on either 
side of this is a shirred chiffon scarf, 
while underneath the lace is gathered 
on full. The ribbon collar-band has 
lace frills in the back. The jabot 
shown is of pleated white batiste, with 
hem-stitched points and jabot frills of 
lace. 


AUTUMN WRAPS AND 
HATS. 

ae fur cape illustrated is of 

Alaska sable with a yoke of Per 
sianlamb. This fur yoke is ornament 
ed with a design in steel and jet beads 
and spangles, outlined with narrow 
black Jace, and it is edged with wider 
white lace. The hat is of shaggy 
castor-colored felt, trimmed with nat 
ural ostrich tips in variegated gray 
and brown shades. 

A walking hat in Alpine shape is of 
light gray felt, with a black crown 
band and black wings, and a while 
chiffon veil. 

A cloth cape illustrated is of a light 
beige color trimmed with Alaska sable 
fur. A Greek-key border of stitched 
bands of cloth is around the bottom. 
Turning over the cape sleeves are re 
vers of cloth edged with narrow fur, 
while on the front there are stole- 
shaped revers of the fur with a fringe 
of fur tails. ; 

An Eton jacket of black Persian 
lamb has flowing cape sleeves, and a 
facing of chinchilla fur in the revers 
and collar. The lining is of light blue 
brocade, and the revers, which can be 
closed over at will, open to show a 
vest which is covered with tiny frills, 
alternately of narrow lace and white 
ribbon. 

The fur collar illustrated is com- 
posed of a long strip of brown satin, 
doubled and interlined, and edged with 
mink, then pleated in deep double box- 
pleats, and finished with knots of black 
velvet ribbon tucked into the folds 
The muff is of dark mink fur trimmed 
with a head and edged with ruffles of 
ermine. 
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SLIGHT LIVES. 
ERE and there we find strong lives, lives 


I 


filled with a great purpose, dominated 
by a determined will, replete with variety 
of circumstance, and lively with action 


Sut these are not many. The great major 
ity of lives seem to be slight ones, with no 
pe articularly great things in them, with no out 

the-way happenings, and generally with a 
weak yi Jding to circumstances, or environ- 
ment, or the determined will of some other 
life 





here is something, perhaps, in the thought | 


full lives are not common, and 
always many weak wills to 
determined one But there 
in the thought that the difference lies 


that strong 
that there 

one 

more 
solely in ourselves, and that we 
have the power to choose the life full of ex 
perience and strength of purpose. We have 
wish it, and so decide. We may not 
see how the difference is to come, but if we 
strongly wish for it, it will come. The slight 
colorless lives, which are commonly seen, 
seem dull and uninteresting to those whose 
mental lookout is wider, and whose point 
view has changed. George Macdonald 
suid once, in effect, that any life, no matter 
how unhappy, was endurable if it was inter 
esting, and we can well believe this true 
when we look on at a life of petty aims and 
contrasted experience, and wonder how the 
liver can bear to live it. The only one who 
can bear it is the one who can imagine 
nothing better than the small, cramped quar- 
ters it is content to move in. 

For the difference lies solely in our minds. 
If we are able to imagine and thiuk out a 
wider, nobler, better life than the one we are 
at present living, we have made one move 
toward it, and the chances are that some- 
where it is waiting for us, and that our 
strong yearning will somehow show us the 
way to reach it 


are 


but to 


ot 


For slight, colorless, uninteresting lives 
are curable, just as miserable, broken lives | 
are curable, and the key-note of a higher | 


existence is struck the moment the liver 
turns mentally from his cramped circum- 
and reaches out heart and mind 
toward a wider, fuller life 


siances, 


GUESSES AT TRUTH. 

M OST women whom Nature and Fortune 
4 favor contain, long after youth, many 
characteristics of childhood that keep them 
fresh and preserve their personal charm. 


A man is more in danger of being enslaved 
by a woman at sixty than he is at twenty- 
five 


The weaker the woman, the more she ap- 
peals, often, to a man of strong and generous 
nature 


When a woman is won, she is often event- 
u illy lost 


Mus. WINSLOw’s SOOTHING 
uld alw ays be used for children teething. 
wothes tt ve child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
= wi ind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa, 


ApVICEe TO MoTHERS. 
Syeur she 
It 
cure 


~"y 


Surexior to Vaseline and Cucumbers, Crime Simon, 
marvellous for the complexion and light cutaneous af- 
fections;: it whitens, perfumes, fortifies the skin. J. S1- 
MON,1L3 Rue Grange Bateliére, Paris; Park & TIiLrorp, 
Ne . PS, ‘i Druggists, Perfumers, ¥ ancy - goods stores. 

{Ad>v. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Suits and Cloaks. 


To the lady who appreciates fashionable costumes and 
wraps at very moderate prices we will mail /ree our 
Wiater Catalogue of Suits and Cloaks, together with our 
Supplement showing the new Paris Styles, and a com- 
plete line of samples of the latest novelties in materials 
to select from 


We make all our garme.is to 
perfection of fit, finish, and style. A costume or wrap 
can be made in one day when necessary 


Our Catalogue lllustrates : 

Newest Styles in Winter Jackets, $3 up. 
Cloth Capes, $3 up. 
Tailor-Made Suits, $5 up. 

A complete line of Blouse Costumes, $5 up. 
Cloth, Silk, and Satin Skirts, $4 up. 


We pay express charges everywhere. Write to-day for 
Catalogue and samples ; you will get them by return mail. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York City. 


‘ ] 
is much | 


ourselves | 








order, thus insuring the 
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For Invitation ann FINE CORRES- 
PONDENCE. 
Pure Fibre, 
Delicate Surface, 
Perfect Writing Quality. 


Wuitinc Paper Company, 


ts0 Duane Street, New YorE. 
Mitits—HOLyoxkg, Mass. 



























seems quaint and curious com- 
pared with the American wo- 
man's dress. Every stitch 
and frill of these quaint cos- 
tumes, and every bit of 
dream-like art in mod- 
ern woman’s attire, 
can be made on the 


SINGER 


Sewing 
The 
Machine . 
every 
day sew- 
ing may 
not only 
be done 
quicker 
and with 
less fatigue 
than on any 
other ma- 
chine, but the 
Most delicate 
fabrics can be 
handled with- 
out marring | 

















Fall 
and 
Winter 
Costumes 
require 


Canfield 
Dress Shields 


The only RELIABLE 
SWEAT-PROOF 


GUARANTEED 
KNOWN THE 
WORLD OVER. 


Send esc. for sample pair to 
CANFIELD RUBBER CO., 
13 Warren 6t., 5. ¥. 

























Cures While You Sleep, 
Whooping Cough, 
Croup, Asthma, 


Catarrh & Colds. 


— CRESOLENEwhen vaporized in the sick 
room will giveimmediate relief. Its curative powersare 
wonderful, at the same time preventing the of 
 % us diseases by acting asa powerful fect- 

ceetety the ———- child. Sold by 


ae erage tae CO., 69 Wall St. 
SCHIEFFELIN & ©CO.. New York, Bole Agents 


A good lamp-chimney deal- 
er keeps Macbeth and no 
other. 

Index tells what Number to 
get. 








| 


| 








for a pain in the 





Al Icoc k : 


works like magic, but, be sure you get “ Allcock’s.” 


Porous 
S Plaster 


small of the back—in fact, anywhere. It 


























fhe only awarded at the Paris 
os 1889. 


VEL 


OU 


TOILET POWDER — 
9, Rue de ia Paix, Paris.— Caution. None Genuine but those baring the word ‘*F 







TI 


HYGIENIC, ADHERENT & INVISIELE 
CH. FAW, Inventor 
de and the signatore CH. FAY | 





























Ze. TBGRAND (08/Z4-PERFUMERY), 1 
2 9S. 


N v OLETTES,, 


ROYAL CILLET (carnation) — GRANDE DUCHESSE, PUNKIA of JAPAN 


‘CZARY 


CONCENTRATED 
RFUMES 


1, Place de la Madeleine, PARIS. 
eS a aa, OR 











Cut patterns of the fashion plates n 





SKIRT .. . . . 25 Cents ) 
Mee. so... *> } 
SLEEVE.....2%* ) 


All Patterns Medium Size—36 bust. In each 


This 


Gentlemen,— 


Cut Pattern Pashions in this Number : Nos. 9 and 





HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS 


umbered and so designated in Har- 


per's Bazar will be furnished upon application, at the uniform price of 


COMPLETE 
COSTUME 


case the money should accompany the order. 


75 Cents 


*- 


In ordering Cut Patterns the use of the following form is suggested. 
will avoid error and facilitate the forwarding of the pattern. 


Please send me a cut pattern of Skirt (or Waist, or Sleeve), Harper's Bazar Fashion 


; Plate, number ............, Gop WCE F WINE once cic co ccocasdssteccccercsnse cents. 
> enn a ata a sa od tiedi dnd swbe verses dete 
‘ 
BA Beas, o vecccccccccectccccvecccces -gocuncepovesesasouse 


11 on page 929, and No. 10, Colored Supplement. 


Address Hanrer & Brotuens, Franklin Square, New York. City. 











HAIR, 


| by physicians as 
Bpeetaliat that ever lived. Price pind by 
—- heed — 








Vor. XXX., No. bb. 


a YOU WANT 


Your Skirt 
To LOOK WELL, 
To WEAR WELL, 


Bind it with.... 


eR] 


Ee INDING 


..Which is PERFECTION 
in Skirt Bindings. 
LOOK ON THE BACK for the letters S. H. & M. 
It’s the Only Way to tell the Genuine. 
If your dealer will not supply you we will. 


Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 


S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 690, N. Y. City. 





AN EXHIBITION 


AT OUR ELEVENTH-STREET STORE. 


GOLF CAPES—Plaid-back- 
ed materials and Scotch 
Plaid double-faced fabrics, 
various designs and color- 
ings for general use, 

$10, $13.50, $18, $21. 


GOLF CAPES— Bright 


| Plaids with white ground, 


for Evening and Theatre 


| Wraps, 


$25.00, $35.00. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 


Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 


Beaded Net Robes, 


Guipure and 


Renaissance Lace Waists. 
Lace Berthas, Jackets, Collars. 
Real Laces, Bridal Veils. 


Droadovay A 19H ot 


NEW YORK 


DEATH 


the most Eminent Ha;r 








for America,OMEGA 
COMPANY, Dore 1, ota . ¥. 
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HARPER’S CATALOGUE 


A descriptive list of over 3000 volumes, will be sent 
to any address on receipt of Ten Cents in | stamps. 


Mentholette 

















NOVEMBER 6, 1897. 
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Go Weigh the Baby 


Once a week the first six months, and then 
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purposes. 


Our now Tilastrated Cata. 
logue not only describes 
many such novelties de- 
signe tor care and com- 
fort of the little ones, but 
shows how all the advan 
tages of clothing children here—which is our 
srecial busine«s—can be enjoyed by ordering through 
the mail. Free for 4 cts. postage 


; 60-62 West 23d St., . Y. ; 
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the most healthful next- 
the-skin garment is 


ATT 


HEALTH UNDERWEAR 


It is a warm, comfortable one- 
piece garment that fits the fig- 
ure. The perfect underwear 
for progressive people. 










Bold in all | towns and cities. 
Hay & Todd Mig, Co., YPSILANTI, MICH. 





“Never rip and never tear, 
Ypsilanti Underwear.” 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


Elastic Ribbed 
UNION SUITS 


ate complete undergarments, 
covering the entire body like 
an additional skin. Perfectly 
elastic, fitting like a glove, but 
softly and without pressure. 
No buttons down the front. . 
Made for Men, Women, and 
Young People. Most conven- 
ient to put on or off, being 
entered at the top and drawn 
on like trousers. With no other kind of underwear can ladies ob- 
tain such perfect fit for dresses or wear comfortably so small a corset. 


Send for illustrated booklet, 

































ONEITA KNITTING MILLS, oeer.’c'c. Office: No.1 Greene St., N.Y. 
FAST BLACK 
LININGS 


N CUBIS WILL Not Grock 


Either in Percaline, Sateen, or Silesia, 
for Waist or Skirt. Positively un- 
changeable and of superior quality. 





b lack Stamped on Every Yard of the Selvage. 
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HARPER’S CATALOGUE ~ 


| Descriptive list of their publications, with portraits of authors, 


| will be sent by mail to any address on receipt of ten cents. 


935 


B.Altmans Co. 


THE FASSO CORSET 


TeaDt 
a4 420 


None genuine unless bearing above 
Trade-mark. 


ALSO THE 
REJANE RIBBON CORSET 


NINETEENTH ST. & SIXTH AVE. 
NEW YORK 

For 1898 

Price 10e, 











o 
Corticelli Home Needlework } 
Special New Designs for Tea Cloths, Cen 
trepieces, Doilies, and Photograph Frames, in 
cluding 27 Colored Flower Plates, repro 
duced in natural colors, showing just how toem- 4 
broider all the popu'ar flowers, giving colors of silk 








| 

| 

| and direction of the stitches used for each design. 
&@” A great help to beginners. 
| 

' 

} 


All the embroidery stitches described and illus- 
trated. Also rules for knitting Bicycle and Golf ¢ 
Stockings. The Colored Plates alone are worth the 
price of the book. Send us 10 cents. Write to-day. ¢ 


Nonotuck Silk Co., 6 Bridge St., Florence, Mass. } 
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PUBLISHED NOVEMBER 5 


LITERATURE | 


A WEEKLY GAZETTE OF LITERARY CRITICISM, COMMENT, AND CHRONICLE 
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LITERATURE 


Sy An International GAZETTE of Soar 
i CRITICISM See Lssued Weekly find expression in its title. 
& ||| Price 10 cents a copy J4.00 a year 
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‘Published by HARPERs AND 
BROTHERS @@2New York 


be reviewed within three weeks after its publication. 
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Price, 10 Cents a Copy, $4.00 a Year. 


HE admirable distinctness and singleness of purpose that mark this new periodical 
Literature, and literature alone, is to be its theme. 

The aim of its publishers will be to make it essentially the organ of the literary 
classes in the widest sense of the term, impartial and authoritative in its literary criticism, 
and a comprebensive and trustworthy medium of literary intelligence. 
bonest attempt will be made to deal with the best literature of every country on its literary 
merits alone, without prejudice, without national prepossessions. 
American works a certain prominence will almost inevitably be given ; but this natural 
preference will not exclude reviews of the more important of the volumes issuing from the 
publishing centres on the continent of Europe. It is boped that every important work may 


Though Literature will consist mainly of reviews of books, it will invite corre- 
spondence on and will itself deal with any literary subject of permanent or of current 
interest to the writing, publishing, or reading world. 

The selection of Mr. H. D. TRAILL as editor of Literature finds its warrant in the broad critical faculty and 
masculine sanity of judgment which characterize that well-known writer. 

Mr. BARRETT WENDELL, Assistant Professor of English at Harvard College, will contribute weekly a letter 
upon topics of literary interest in America. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers: New York City 
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AMONG FRIENDS. 


“AND YOU ARE REALLY GOING TO SING IN THE cuorus ?” 


“No—nor EXACTLY, WHEN THE MANAGER HKARD MY VOICE, HE SAID HE'D LET ME GO INTO THE BALLET,” 


“Humen! Ile you MAD DANCKD FOR HIM, HK MIGHT MAVE LET YOU SING,” 


FROM THE “STYGIAN PUNCH.” 
EDITED BY JOR MILLER. 


** Now for onr third number,” sajd Mozart, who was 
chairman of the Musical Committee, “suppose we 
ask Nero to fiddle ?” 

* Pooh !" sald Dr. Johnson; “ he can't fiddle.” 

“Can't? erled Mozart. “Nero? Why, I thought 
he fiddled while Rome was burning 7” 

“Nota bit of it,” sald Johnson. “ That idea came 


about through a misprint. He didn’t fiddle—he 
faddied.” 


“ Did you enjoy the play last night?” asked Hamlet 
of Bacchua. 

* Couldn't see it,” said Bacchus 

“ Theatre hat again 7” 

“ Worse,” sald Bacchus; ‘‘ Medusa aat right in front 
of me and took her: Aat.of. Great Scott, how her 
chignon did writhe!”’ 


“ Phidias,” asked Sir Christopher Wren, ‘do you 
consider architecture frozen music 7?” 

* Yes—of course I do,” replied’ Phidias. 

“What was the tune of your Parthenon frieze?” 
queried Artemas Ward. 


* Tell me, Sir Walter,” observed Madame Récamier, 
“when you went over to America were you seasick 7” 

“Not until | tried smoking,” said Sir Walter, with a 
sigh at the recollection of his first cigar. 


** Dryden,” sald Southey, “ when did you first begin 
to realize that you were a trve poet ?” 

“Oh, not for a long time,” said Dryden, “ Not, in 
fact, until the critics began to say I couldn't write.” 


“I aay, Bromme!l,” said George the Fourth, “I wish 
you'd let me call off that bet I have with you on the 
foothall game.” 

“ Why do you wish that 7” 

“Sameon and Goliath have both withdrawn from 
the Giant Eleven.” 

“Teally? What's the matter? Afraid?” 

“Yea, The other side has made Hop o' My Thumb 
centre rush.’ 


“I know, my dear Raleigh,” said the Earl of Leices- 
ter, * that you were very fond of Queen Elizabeth, 


buat do you know how she struck me? I set her down 
as a female Tom Platt.” 

“Ah, itdeed,” retorted Raleigh. ‘‘And do you 
know how she struck me?” 

“Yes,” said Leicester. “She struck you all of a 
heap.” 


“I think,” said Don Quixote, “ that I shall devote 
the early weeks of November to a little hunting.” 

“Very good idea,” quoth Robin Hood. * Wind- 
mills are in season about now.” 


“I have always’ wished to ask you, Lizzie,” said 
Mra. Noah to Queen Elizabeth, “ where on earth you 
ever found a laundress who could do up those Ferris- 
wheel ruffs you used to wear.” 

“I never did,” replied the Queen. ‘‘ My position in 
life was such that I could afford a new one every 
year.” 

“There is one point about your friend Boswell, 
Johnson,” said Napoleon. “He simply doted on 

ou.” 
a Say rather,” retorted Johnson, “ that he anec-doted 
on me. He reminded me somewhat of you in your 
prime, Bonaparte.” 

In what respect 7?” demanded Napoleon. 

** He was a Parisite,” said Jonson. 


“ Wellington had one at advantage over me,” 
sneered Napoleon. “If was frightened in a battle 
he could always hide bebind his nose, and nobody 'd 
be the wiser.” 

“That's very true,” whispered Wellington to Doug- 
las Jerrold. “ But he was small enough to hide be- 
hind it with me, eh?” 

* Yea,” eald Jerrold ; “and he conidn’t work off any 
of his Arcola basiwess across the bridge of it, either 


“1 wish,” sald Jason, with a sigh, “that we'd bad 
some of these medern hotels in my day.” 

“ Why ?” queried a brother Argonaut. 

“Oh, because we chaps who wen out in search of 
the Golden Fleece could have got it by jast ringing a 
bell aud ordering it,” explained Jason, 





Guevs. “ What nobby trousers young Mr, Burling- 
ham wears.” : 
Guws. “* Yes, especially at the knees.’ 























CLUB POPULARITY. 
Cuest. “Wuo 14 THAT UANDSOME CHAP ALL ALOSE IN BIS CORNER?” 
Host, “Ou, THAT'S SMIPHKINS—THE MOST UNPOPULAR MEMBER—ALWAYS ABSUKDLY 


QUIET, AND NKVEK rowrKD,” 








NoTs&s ON AUTUMN FASHIONS. 
By Anne Wanntreron Wrrurevr. 


Constant attendants upon theatrical ‘ormances wil! be glad to hear 
that theatre hats for the season of ‘97-98 have been reduced in size 
from T x 9 feet to 64g x ™ feet. 

The report that men’s silk hats are to be trimmed this year with os- 
trieh rs and blue pega ribbon is denied by the most eminent 
hatters, who say that the chimney-pot hat will be as plain and absurd- 
looking as asual,if not more so, 

The effort to make golf-players wear red coats on the links has fallen 
flat. Men players will, as usual, wear pink cardigan vests or white 
sweaters with black satin ties, while the women players will confine 
themselves entirely to whatever they choose to wear. 

Owing to the condition of Fifth Avenne, in New York, the 

»per costume for men on the Sunday promenade consists of rubber 
Cons reaching to the hip, softened by blue overalls, surmounted by the 
usual frock-coat of three seasons back. Ladies desirqus of taking exer- 
cise will not appear above or below Forty-seventh Street. 

Spectacles will Le worn without godets or trimmings in Boston this 
season, but among the smart set who squint the monocie is the thing 
for the other eye. It may be well to add in this connection that If the 
monocle cannot be worn without a wrinkling of the forehead, it were 
better to eschew it altogether. 

Owing to the restrictions of the Dingley act, ladies who have recently 
returned from Europe and declared $60 worth of imported personal 
property will not wear at balis and operas $775 ay imported from 

aris, The result of this will be a greater simplicity of in our 
social functions, 

The most popular and fashionable decoration for the dinner table this 
season will a good, luxurious, and tender porter-house steak served 
with baked sweet-potatoes and a salad. 

Authors’ readings having become a popular fad, both men and women 
will attend these this year without hats, in order that the authors who 
Tread may not be compelled to talk throngh them. : 

The most popular conversation of the day is connected with the game 
of golf. Try,therefore, to familiarize yourself with the rules of the game. 
If you tavnot do this, acquaint yourself with such local topics as may 


seem to have a bearing upon the world at large, such a» the Cuban ques- 
tion, or the possible influence of the Emperor of Germany over the popu- 


larity of French cooking in our great caravansaries, 
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A FORTUNATE MISFORTUNE. 
“T'. EXEMPT FROM JURY DUTY.” 
“Os WHAT Grotxp ?” 

“Can’r HEAR BOTH SIDES,” 


“How's ruat?” 


“ DEAF IN ONE EAR,” 


HOW MR. COURTNEY GOT EVEN WITH HIS 
WIFE, 

“George,” began Mrs. Courtney, eagerly, as her 
husband returned home to dinner one night, “I've 
just learnt how you can make the loveliest Tittle table 
ws your dressing-room out of two old peach-baskets. 

ou—” 

* No, May,” interrupted her husband, sternly, ‘‘ that 
won't—” 

* Yes, yes, but it does! You nail the two bottoms 
together, then cover them—the baskets, | mean—with 
pink calico, or blue, if you like. You just love blue, 
don't you ?” 

* May, I tell you it won't do. We've got—” 

“Oh, bat I know it will! And over the calico you 
put the loveliest white muslin, and tie it with the 
dearest little ribbons you ever saw; aud the top 
basket’s lined—” 

“No, nol. It’s out of the question. In future, all 
peach-baskets—”’ 

“ George, what nonsense are you talking? I tell 
you the upper one’s lined with bine tou; and there's a 
»oard top—covered with the calico and mastin, of 
course—that lifts off, and gives you the snuggest, 
cutest little place to put your brashes and shaving 
things in you can imagine, 1 know you'll just love it 
when you get it done.” 

** But, my love, the great trouble I see with your 
scheme is that in the foture all peach-baskets have to 
be kept to make you bonnets, I've just heard of a 
way of fixing them up that's perfectly splendid.” 

Mrs. Courtney's pretty brown eyes opened wide with 
surprise, and her scissors dropped with a clang to the 
floor. 

“You take the basket,” went on the long-enduring 
husband, with a twinkle in bis eye that, fortanately 
for him, his wife did not catch, “and cut it off at a 
point to fit the owner’s head. If too large, pad with 
newspapers neatly sewed in place with «trong linen 
thread—waxed is best. Then twist daffodils and roses 
all around the edge, and pour over the top anything 
froma peck to a bushel and a half of sea-green spinach, 
according to taste of wearer." 

Mrs. Courtney gasped feebly and opened her eyes, 
if anything, a trifle wider. 

“Next,” continued Mr. Courtney, warming to his 
work, .“* you take from ten to twelve yards of Virginia- 
creeper and arrange them gracefally around so much 
of the sides of the basket as the spinach hasn't 
covered.” 

“ Indeedt” almost shrieked Mrs. Courtney, now 
fully alive to her husband's iniquity. ‘* Perhaps—" 

No veshegs about it. Waittill I tell you about the 
inside. You line-the whole thing with cabbage leaves, 
alternating them, though not too regularly, with arow 
of hollyhocks sticking out at the bottom. But, oh, I 


forgot! you crown the whole thing with something - 


that looks like a miniature flag pole emerging from 
any place but the centre of the basket, and sticking up 
at any = but a right one.” 

“* Permit me to—” 

“Mention the lace? Of course you must have lace, 
and a ribbon or two, Well, then, take the gauze that 


formerly covered the fruit-basket, tear it into strips 
from ‘two to three inches wide, notch one edge of 
these in irregular scallops, carefully hem the other, 
and dye the whole thing im strong coffee till your 
next-door neighbor wouldn't know it from your great- 
grandmother's lace if she were to see it under a micro- 
scope. Now run these strips of lace in bands from the 
top of the miniature flag pole to about two-thirds of the 
way down the peach-basket, and end in little clusters 
of ribbons daintily fastened in place with the string 
used to sew on the cover of the basket.” 

** George—” 

“Feathers? To be sure! How stupid of me to 
forget them! They come in a bunch at the end of the 
fing pole, with imitation birds ranning up and down 
.’ 


“ Might I—” 

“Might. you have squirrels instead? Certainly! 
And if it’s intended for a theatre hat, you can change 
the peach-basket for a piano-case, and have stuffed 
elephants on top of it.” 


“If you want anything further, just look it up in 
Hooper's latest fashion-plate, and let's not say another 
word about it till dinner’s half over.” 

Dinner was wearly wholly over before Mrs. Court- 
ney had fully made up her mind just what she wanted 
to say; but whet once she had made up her mind 
she enid it with a foree.and clearness that so surprised 
Mr. Courtney that to this day he views a woman's 
bonnet with rather more awe than a Turk with a not 
too thick neck might the Sultan, or a policeman with 
4 uot too secure situation an economic alderman. 

i. C. Bourture. 
—_— 


“What! Do you mean to contradict yourself?” 
began peppery little old Naggem, the lawyer for the 
plaintiff, when it came his turn to have a“ go” at the 
defendant himself upon the witness-stand. “ After 
stating on direct examination by my brother that the 
plumbera_worked three whole days at your house, do 
you mean to turn reund here and say they didn’t?” 

“ But I didu’t state that they worked three days at 
my house.” 

“ Yeu, you did!” 

“No, I didn't!” 

“What did you éay, then ?” 

“*T euld they were there three days.” 

Oepen Warp. 
a 


Ouv Gorres. * How many holes have you made ?” 

New Goren (who has not reachéd the first green). 
‘““Not more than four or five, and I put the tarf right 
back.” 


—_.—_ 


Mas. O'Fianueety (to Nellie. aged nine), “ And what 
is the good in gitting you a French governess if you 
goes und says Fido has the mange, instid of the 
ménage 7” 








